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REMOVABLES 


Cast and Acrylic Combinations 


All types of metals combined with acrylic 
assure you removables of unsurpassed esthet- 


ices and lasting endurance. 


Trained technicians plus a laboratory 


equipped with the most modern equipment 


enablee GENERAL DENTAL LABORA- 





+ é TORIES to give you distinctive restorations 
that fit the first time. Call RANDOLPH 7869 


on your next removable problem. 


GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Distinctive Restorations 


25 E. Washington St. Chieago 








Ticonium Is Indicated 
for Extensive Appliances 


Ticonium is stronger. Bars and clasps can consequently 
be made proportionately smaller, more graceful and 
less bulky. Ticonium is lightér. Appliances involving a 
considerable amount of material will be more comfort- 
able. Ticonium is harder. It will therefore resist wear 
and abrasion. Its smoothly polished surface will dis- 
courage the formation of food accumulations. Ticonium 
restorations are more accurate. They fit immediately 


and require no corrective adjustment. 


Investigate Ticonium -- 
It Will Serve You Better 


TICONIUM 














THERE 1S A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 


CHICAGO 


M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Stewart 0243 

R. D. Elmer & Co., 55 E. Washington St.—Phone Central 5426 

Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 


* * * 


Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Il. 
Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

Milton Dental Laboratory, 617 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
Mcinnes Dental Laboratory, | 110 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 











STRONG * “ADHESIVE” * DURABLE 


ZINC CEMENT IMPROVED 


Outstanding among zinc phosphate cements for its great 
strength, holding power, and durability. Use it for cement- 
ing gold crowns, bridges, inlays, orthodontic bands, for 
dressing seals, liners, steps, or bases under inlays, silicate 

VE and amalgam fillings requiring pulp protection, also for 
SSUHITE, | permanent fillings in deciduous teeth, and temporary fillings 
| ZINC ceMes i in permanent teeth. 


: improve? 
SS 


Technique Booklet No. 3240 on Request 








SILVER CEMENT IMPROVED 


2% Silver Phosphate, Anodyne 


Has the strength, holding power and durability afforded 
in Zinc Cement Improved plus the extra germicidal pro- 
tection of silver phosphate. 

Indicated for cementing gold crowns, gold inlays in 
posterior locations, for temporary fillings, and for liners, 
steps or bases in posterior locations when close proximity 
to the pulp limits excavation, and when a potent, self- sive MPROVED, 20% 
limiting germicide and anodyne action is desired. Turns ‘ 
dark gray on exposure to light. 














RED COPPER CEMENT 


ae ae 25% Red Copper Oxide 


Be 2° Suer 
amuse 32 cans 











Indicated for children’s dentistry, temporary fillings in 
D Q permanent teeth, dressing seals; for cementing gold crowns 

J COPP and gold inlays in posterior locations when a germicidal 
cement is desired. 
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THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington Street Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
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Ned A. Arganbright, of Freeport, Made 
President-Elect of State Society 


Ned A. Arganbright, of Freeport, well 
known Illinois dentist who has long been 
active in state dental society affairs, was 
named president-elect of the society at 
the recent Peoria meeting. A_ short 
résumé of his life follows : 

Dr. Arganbright was born September 
13, 1893 at What Cheer, Iowa. He 
graduated from high school with a schol- 
arship in Arts and Sciences to the state 
university of Iowa. Later he entered the 
Iowa Dental School from which he trans- 
ferred to the Northwestern University 
Dental School. He was graduated in 
1915 and located in Freeport in Decem- 
ber of that same year, immediately taking 
an active part in component society 
affairs ; he has practiced in Freeport ever 
since. 


Served in World War | 


During world war I Dr. Arganbright 
served as a first lieutenant in the dental 
corps at Camp Shelly, Mississippi, and 
held a captain’s commission in the 


Reserve Corps for a subsequent period 
of ten years. He is Senior Post Com- 
mander of the Freeport Post of the 
American Legion, Past Chef de Gar 
of 40 & 8, past Sous Grand Cheminot 
of 40 & 8 and past Exalted Ruler of - 
Freeport Lodge of Elks. 


Dental Society Background 


The new president-elect is well suited 
to his present position in the Illinois 
State Dental Society as he has been ex- 
ceptionally active in dental society af- 
fairs; he served through the offices of 
the Northwest component. Dr. Argan- 
bright is a life member of the society and 
a member of Psi Omega fraternity. He 
is a past treasurer and past-president of 
the Northern Illinois Dental Society. 
During 1939-41 he was on the state 
society Executive Council ; he has served 
on the Membership Committee, Ad-In- 
terim Committee, Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Licensure of Dental Hygienists, 
Program Committee and Procurement 
and Assignment Committee. 
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The Relation of the Dentist to the 
Nation’s War Effort 


Information on the draft, procurement of dental of- 
ficers, state and national quotas, the Army Specialized 
Training Program, materials and equipment and tire 
and gas regulations is included in this article on den- 
tistry's participation in the national war effort. 


With the nation as a whole becoming 
geared to total war, many activities are 
becoming increasingly complex. Rules 
and regulations have multiplied, orders 
and counterorders have been issued. Be- 
cause it is important that dentists be kept 
informed on all matters pertaining to the 


profession and its participation in the 
national war effort, this article attempts 
to present material from a wide variety 
of sources in the hope that some of the 
more important facts may be made more 
clear. (For last minute information see 


page 263.) 


|. Procurement Objectives 


The procurement objectives for dental 
officers for the armed forces for the year 
1943 have been set at 9,500. 

The overall picture of the number of 
dentists available for both military and 
civilian service is presented in the report 
of the Committee on Dentistry of the 
Procurement and Assignment Service." 

The report discloses the fact that tak- 
ing into consideration all new graduates 
and additions to the profession there were 
74,494 dentists available on December 1, 
1942. It is estimated that 51,874 dentists 
will be required for a civilian population 
of 125,625,000 if the ratio of one den- 
tist to 2,500 population is maintained. 


Therefore, the total number of dentists 
available for military service is 22,620. 
Of this number, 11,617 were on extended 
active duty with the army, navy or Pub- 
lic Health Service on December 1, 1942. 
The balance, from which the 1943 quota 
must come, was 11,003 on that date. 
During the past year thirty-two states 
either met or exceeded their 1942 quotas 
of dentists for the armed forces. For this 
reason the bulk of this year’s dental of- 
ficers will be taken from the remaining 
sixteen states. Five states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Cali- 
fornia, will be called upon heavily. The 
quota for Illinois has been set at 869. 


2. Changes in Draft Classification 


The sweeping changes in draft classi- 
fication announced by Paul V. McNutt, 
chief of the War Manpower Commission, 
on April 12, with the elimination of de- 
pendency as a cause for deferment in 
many cases, clearly indicates the stern 
necessity of full cooperation by all mem- 
bers of the dental profession with the 
Procurement and Assignment Service. 
The new classification of the Selective 
Service System follows : 


1 J.A.D.A. 30:584 (Apr.) 1943. 


Classification and Definition of Classifica- 
tion: 

I-A. Available for military service. 

I-A-O. Conscientious objector available for 
noncombatant military service. 

I-C. Member of land or naval forces of the 
United States. 

II-A. Man necessary in his essential civilian 
activity. 

II-B. Man necessary to the war production 
program. 

II-C. Man deferred by reason of his agri- 
cultural occupation or endeavor. 


III-A. Man with child or children deferred 
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by reason of maintaining bona fide family re- 
lationship. 

III-C. Man with dependents who is regu- 
larly engaged in agricultural occupation or 
endeavor. 

III-D. Man deferred because induction 
would cause extreme hardship and privation 
to a wife, child or parent with whom he 
maintains a bona fide family relationship. 

IV-A. Man 45 years old, or over, who is 
deferred by reason of age. 


IV-B. Official deferred by law. 

IV-C. Neutral aliens requesting relief from 
liability for training and service, and aliens 
not acceptable to the armed forces. 

IV-D. Minister of religion or divinity stu- 
dent. 

IV-E. Conscientious objector available for 
work of national importance. 

IV-F. Physically, mentally or morally unfit. 

IV-H. Men 38 to 45 now deferred because 
their age group is not being accepted for mili- 
tary service. (This group is being reclassified 
in case of eventual call.) 


The War Manpower Commission has 
recently issued a revised list of essential 


activities. The following categories are 
included : 


Production: Aircraft and parts; ships, boats, 
and parts; ordnance and accessories; ammuni- 
tion; metal shapes and forgings; industrial 
and agricultural equipment; other essential 
machinery; chemicals and allied products and 
essential derivatives; rubber and leather prod- 
ucts; textiles; apparel; stone, clay, and glass 
products; petroleum, natural-gas and petrol- 
eum-coal products; finished lumber products; 
transportation equipment; materials for pack- 
ing and shipping products; communication 
equipment. 

Agriculture and commercial fishing ; process- 
ing of food. 

Forestry, logging, and lumbering. 

Essential construction and maintenance 
work. 

Mining; processing and quarrying; smelting, 
refining, and rolling of metal; finishing of 
metal products. 

Services: Transportation; communication 
(including newspapers, telephones, etc.) ; 
heating, power, water supply, and illumina- 
tion; repair; health and welfare; educational ; 
governmental; technical, scientific, and man- 
agement (including union organizing). 


4. Procurement Procedures 


Procurement of dental officers for the 
military forces of the nation is the re- 
sponsibility of the Procurement and As- 
signment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission. Each state Procurement 
and Assignment Committee is charged 
with the responsibility of supplying that 
state’s quota of dental officers. William I. 
McNeil is chairman of the Illinois com- 
mittee and has the following committee 
members throughout the state to assist 
him: 


W. I. McNeil, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago, Chairman 
N. A. Arganbright, 400 State Bank Bldg., Freeport 
C. A. Alcorn, 215 Sterry Block, Pontiac 

Lloyd Blackman, 702 Professional Bldg., Elgin 
E. P. Boulger, 27 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 

C. B. Clarno, Lehmann Bldg., Peoria 

A. E. Converse, Ridgely Bldg., Springfield 

L. H. Dodd, Citizens Bldg., Decatur 

F. E. Ebert, 506 E. John St., Champaign 

J. F. Flynn, 234 E. Main St., Galesburg 

H. W. Freeman, Grant Park 

L. G. Freeman, Unity Bldg., Bloomington 

F. E. Gillespie, Oak Park Trust Bldg., Oak Park 
W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman 

G. M. Hambleton, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
J. C. Heighway, 304 Central Life Bldg., Ottawa 
Charles S. Helm, 1209 Talcott Bldg., Rockferd 
Philip A.. Helmer, Kewanee 

L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 

J. E. Mahoney, Wood River 

J. C. McGuire, 636 Church St., Evanston 


Mary Meade, Carmi 

H. A. Moreland, 214 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo 

Z. W. Moss, Dixon 

F. A. Neuhoff, First National Bank Bldg., Belleville 

H. W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago 

I. A. Oveson, 3138 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

A. B. Patterson, 406 Morris Bldg., Joliet 

J. L. Pickard, 417 First National Bank Bldg., Benton 

LeRoy T. Rowland, 13053 Western Ave., Blue Island 

L. H. Shaffer, Monmouth 

Ben H. Sherrard, 300 Rock Island Bank Bldg., Rock 
Island 

C. E. Smith, Dixon 

H. M. Tarpley, W. C. U. Bldg., Quincy 

H. J. Tharp, 11112 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

W. B. Tym, Johnston Blk., Charleston 

J. F. F. Waltz, 345 N. Main St., Decatur 

R. J. Wells, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 


Dr. McNeil has pointed out that all 
men under thirty-eight years of age are 
subject to military duty by act of Con- 
gress. He has further stressed the fact 
that dentists are subject to induction as 
privates if they have been declared avail- 
able and do not apply for commissions. 
Procrastination is apt to result in induc- 
tion and it will then be difficult for the 
Procurement and Assignment Service to 
rectify the situation. 

No dentist may apply for a commission 
until he has been declared available by 
his state Procurement and Assignment 
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Committee. A memorandum from the 
War Department, Service of Supply, Of- 
ficer Procurement Service, covering the 
procedure for processing physicians, den- 
tists and veterinarians is given in the 
following paragraphs : 

1. Scope of Memorandum: Rescission of 
Prior Instructions—(a) This memorandum 
states the procedure under which Officer Pro- 
curement Service will assist the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in processing physicians, dentists and 
veterinarians for appointment as officers in the 
Army of the United States. The procedure 
here stated is approved for the processing and 
appointment of physicians, dentists and vet- 
erinarians only and does not apply to the 
processing and appointment of candidates for 
any other position for the Surgeon General. 

(6) Prior instructions still in effect have 
been consolidated in this memorandum. Ac- 
cordingly FT-15 (January 13) and attached 
memorandum, FT-17 (January 18), FT-24 
(January 27), FT-29 (February 11), FT-31 
(February 17), FT-33 (February 22) and all 
other instructions in this connection are hereby 
rescinded. 


Recruiting Program 


2. The Surgeon General’s 1943 Recruiting 
Program.—(a) The 1943 program of the 
Surgeon General for the appointment of 
qualified individuals from civil life in the 
Medical Corps, Dental Corps and Veterinary 
Corps includes not only physicians, dentists 
and veterinarians established in their com- 
munities but also medical interns and residents 
of hospitals. This program is as follows: 


Hospital Interns 











and Residents Others Total 

Physicians 3,000 approx- 6,900 9,900 
Dentists Oimately 4,800 4,800 
Veterinarians fe) 900 goo 
3,000 appr. 12,600 15,600 


The requirements of the Air Surgeon are 
included in the foregoing. 

(b) The monthly objective for appoint- 
ments of those other than from the hospital 
intern and resident category is as follows: 


Physicians, Medical Corps 





icians, Medical Corps......... 575 
Dentists, Dental Corps........... 400 
Veterinarians, Veterinary Corps... 75 
1,050 

per month 


(c) The objective for appointments from 
the hospital intern and resident category can- 
not be readily stated in monthly quotas. Most 





internships terminate about June 30. Whereas 
small numbers of interns and residents may 
be available in all months, the bulk of the 
processing in this category should come during 
May, June and July. The number of hos- 
pitals in the eastern part of the United States 
being greater than elsewhere, the number of 
cases in this category to be processed in the 
East will be proportionately greater. 

(d) All cases included within the Surgeon 
General’s program here outlined will be dealt 
with in accordance with the procedure stated 
in this memorandum. 

Note.—During years prior to 1943 the 
Medical Department commissioned many stu- 
dents and interns in the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, A. U. S. These individuals have 
remained on inactive duty status pending com- 
pletion of their medical education. Also medi- 
cal, dental and veterinary students and in- 
terns who have previously been commissioned 
and now hold appointments in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, in other branches, have been 
similarly deferred from active duty. During 
1943 the existing commissions of these in- 
dividuals may be terminated at their own re- 
quest, under certain circumstances, and, when 
qualified, these individuals may be appointed 
as officers in the Medical, Dental or Veteri- 
nary Corps. Officer Procurement Service has 
no processing or other function in regard to 
such appointments. The appointment of in- 
dividuals referred to in this note will be 
handled by the individuals directly with the 
Surgeon General. Inquiries in regard to such 
appointments should be referred to the Pro- 
curement Section, Military Personnel Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General of the Army, 
1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


States Over Quota 


3. States from Which Physicians, Dentists 
and Veterinarians Will Be Recruited.—(a) 
(1) Physicians will be procured in the follow- 
ing states: California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

(2) The following states have already con- 
tributed more physicians to the armed forces 
than the sum of their 1942 and 1943 quotas 
and will not be called on to furnish any more 
physicians, except interns and residents and 
except special cases for specific position vacan- 
cies, during 1943: Alabama, Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 
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(3) In states not listed in either a (1) or 
(2) there will be at present no procurement 
of physicians, except interns and residents and 
except special cases for specific position vacan- 
cies. 

(b) There will be no procurement of den- 
tists, except special cases for specific position 
vacancies, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

(c) There are no restrictions at present on 
recruiting veterinarians. 


Function of Service 


4. Function of Officer Procurement Serv- 
ice—(a) Officer Procurement Service will 
process the papers of all physicians, dentists 
and veterinarians whose availability for com- 
missioning in the Army of the United States 
has been determined by the War Manpower 
Commission (see paragraph 5) and will trans- 
mit to the Secretary of War’s Personnel Board 
requests for appointment of such individuals, 
submitted by the Surgeon General. 

(b) Officer Procurement Service has no 
function to perform until an officer procure- 
ment district office has received from the War 
Manpower Commission a determination of 
availability of a physician, dentist, or veteri- 
narian. See paragraph 6. 

(c) The district office will interview each 
candidate for character, integrity, reputation 
and qualification for commissioning as an offi- 
cer. The investigation will be limited to these 
subjects and will not extend to an appraisal 
of professional qualifications. A form OPB-2 
(completed as to the side containing the inter- 
viewer’s remarks) will be included with the 
candidate’s file when forwarded to the Surgeon 
General. (The other side of the form need 
not be completed. ) 

(d) The Surgeon General has discontinued 
all medical officer recruiting boards. In certain 
service commands, officer procurement district 
offices may find it desirable to arrange, in in- 
vestigating candidates, for assistance from the 
chief of the medical branch in the service 
command. 

(e) District offices will not forward to the 
Surgeon General any papers concerning un- 
available physicians, dentists or veterinarians, 
except as requested by higher authority. Ques- 
tionnaires and related papers of unavailable 
physicians, dentists and veterinarians, if any, 
should be retained in the District office’s in- 
active file pursuant to FP-14, Feb. 3, 1943, 
paragraph 6 c. 

(f) Inquiries to a district office by physi- 
cians, dentists and veterinarians concerning 
whom no determination of availability has 


been received by the district office should be 
referred to the appropriate state chairman, 
Procurement and Assignment Service, War 
Manpower Commission. See paragraph 5. 

5. Function of War Manpower Commis- 
sion.—(a) The War Manpower Commission 
functions through its Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service. This service determines whether 
a physician, dentist or veterinarian is “avail- 
able” for commissioning in the armed forces 
of the United States. No physician, dentist or 
veterinarian may be processed for appointment 
or appointed in the Army of the United States 
unless and until his availability has been so 
determined. 

(b) In each state the Procurement and As- 
signment Service has set up three state chair- 
men: medical, dental, veterinary. Attached 
hereto, marked Tab A, is a schedule showing 
for each state the authorized chairmen, and 
their co-chairmen and vice chairmen, if any 
(herein called “state P and A chairmen’’). 

(c) Each state P and A chairman prepares 
a monthly quota list of physicians, dentists 
and veterinarians (as the case may be) who 
are apparently suitable and who are deter- 
mined to be available, for commissioning in 
the Army of the United States. To each in- 
dividual so listed, the central office of the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service sends a 
communication, inviting him to apply for serv- 
ice with the armed forces (opportunity being 
afforded to indicate on the inclosed reply 
card preference for Army, Navy or Medical 
Department of the Air Forces). The reply 
cards are sent by the potential applicants to 
the appropriate state P and A chairmen. 

(d) On receipt from time to time by the 
state P and A chairmen of such reply cards, 
they give to Officer Procurement Service the 
notice of availability provided in paragraph 6. 


Availability Notice 


6. Notice of Availability Given by State P 
and A Chairmen.—(a) Notice of availability 
of a particular physician, dentist or veteri- 
narian within the jurisdiction of a state P and 
A chairman will be given by such chairman 
to Officer Procurement Service on form 97 
(“Availability Clearance Form”) or some 
similar form in duplicate. Preference for serv- 
ice with the Medical Department of the Army 
Air Forces will be plainly indicated on form 
97 by the state chairman. 

(b) Such notice of availability will be given 
by the state chairman direct to the designated 
officer procurement district office in accord- 
ance with the schedule shown on Tab B at- 
tached. This schedule has been set up to meet 
the convenience of the Surgeon General and 
must be explicitly followed. A designated dis- 
trict office which receives a notice of avail- 
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ability may forward it to another district of- 
fice for necessary action (for example, New 
York City may forward to Albany or Buffalo). 

(c) In the event that a notice is received by 
an officer procurement district office signed by 
other than the authorized state chairman, his 
alternate, or a person duly authorized by 
such state chairman to give notice in his be- 
half, the office will return such notice to the 
state chairman before taking action, with an 
explanation that only notices bearing author- 
ized signatures can be honored. 

(d) No action will be taken by an officers’ 
procurement district office in any case until 
receipt by it of a properly executed form 97, 
evidencing determination of the individual’s 
availability. Form 97 indicating unavailability 
sheuld be returned by district offices to the 
proper state P and A chairman without ac- 
tion. 


Requirements 


(e) Attention is invited to the provision of 
AR 605-10, paragraph 6: 

An officer of the Army of the United States 
must at the time of appointment be a citizen 
of the United States or of the Philippine Is- 
lands, or a citizen of a cobelligerent or friendly 
country, who otherwise possesses the same 
qualifications as a citizen of the United States. 
Any notice of availability of a physician, den- 
tist or veterinarian who does not comply with 
this provision should be returned to the proper 
state P and A chairman without action. 

7. Processing Procedure——(a) On receipt 
of notice of availability in regard to an in- 
dividual physician, dentist or veterinarian, 
the officer procurement district office will 
promptly contact the individual and arrange 
for an interview. At the same time the in- 
dividual should be advised of the papers which 
he must furnish and the steps which he must 
take. See paragraph 8. 

(b) In areas where considerable travel is 
involved, district offices will endeavor to 
schedule visits of their officers through such 
areas so that applicants may be interviewed 
at or near their home cities. District offices 
are authorized to cooperate with state P and 
A chairmen so as to facilitate the scheduling 
of such visits. 

(c) The individual will be requested by 
the district office to complete all papers and 
take all steps required of him within fourteen 
days of the date of such request. 

(dj If no reply is received from a candi- 
date or if a candidate declines to act as in- 
dicated, a report thereon will be transmitted 
by the officer procurement district office to 
the state chairman. 





(e) As soon as the candidate’s processing 
is completed, the fully processed papers will 
be forwarded by air mail by the field office 
directly to 

Procurement Section, 

Military Personnel Division, 

Office of the Surgeon General of the 

Army, 

1818 H Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
It is essential to carrying forward the Sur- 
geon General’s program that such completed 
papers be sent direct and not through chan- 
nels. 

(f) If the completed papers cannot be 
forwarded within two weeks after the date of 
receiving the notification of availability, the 
district office will advise the state chairman of 
the exact status of processing. The state chair- 
man is charged with responsibility for making 
further inquiry of the candidate. In the event 
that the district office is about to complete the 
processing at the end of the fourteenth day 
of the period, such advice to the state chair- 
man may be omitted. 

(g) If a candidate’s papers, on submission 
by the Surgeon General to Officer Procurement 
Service on a form OPS-3 are incomplete, 
they will be returned to the appropriate dis- 
trict office attached to a form OPS-2. When 
a district office receives such papers, it will 
take the action necessary to complete the 
same. On completion, the papers will be re- 
turned to Chief, Field Operations Branch, 
Officer Procurement Service, Washington, D. 
C. This is the only instance in which a dis- 
trict office sends papers concerning physicians, 
dentists and veterinarians direct to Washing- 
ton headquarters of Officer Procurement 
Service. 

(h) The decision as to grade and appoint- 
ment to be recommended for each candidate 
rests with the Surgeon General. 


Necessary Papers 


8. Papers to be Furnished by Candidates.— 
(a) The completed file of each physician, den- 
tist or veterinarian forwarded by a district of- 
fice to the Surgeon General, pursuant to para- 
graph 7 d, should include: 

(1) WD AGO Form 0850, in duplicate, 
with passport size photo attached and each 
question fully answered. 

(2) WD AGO Form 178-2, in duplicate 
(Classification Questionnaire of Medical De- 
partment Reserve Officers) . 

(3) WD AGO Form 63, in triplicate. 

(4) Affidavit of physical defect, in dupli- 
cate, if required. 

(5) Form OPB-2 (OPS interviewer’s re- 
port), in duplicate. See paragraph 4 c. 
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(6) Form OPB-5 (certificate of inspection 
of naturalization papers, if candidate is not a 
citizen by birth or has lost citizenship), in 
duplicate. 

(7) Federal employee—written release from 
federal employment, signed by responsible ex- 
ecutive. 

(b) In addition to the papers listed in a, 
the completed file of each physician, dentist 
and veterinarian who is a graduate of a 
foreign (other than Canadian) medical school 
should include the following or, if not avail- 
able, a detailed explanation in lieu thereof, 
with request for a waiver: 

Note—Canadian medical, dental and veteri- 
nary schools are not deemed “foreign” medi- 
cal schools. 

(1) Transcript of preprofessional education, 
which must be equivalent to the requirements 
for admission to an approved American medi- 
cal, dental or veterinary school (with certified 
translation ). 

(2) Résumé of the credit hours and grades 
received in each course at professional school ; 
and, if more than one professional school was 
attended, full particulars in regard thereto. 

(3) Photostat of diploma which was 
awarded after four years’ academic instruc- 
tion in medicine, dentistry or veterinary medi- 
cine (with certified translation). 

(4) Photostat of license to practice in a 
state, territory or the District of Columbia 
(such licensure cannot be waived) or certifi- 
cation by an army officer on active duty that 
he has seen the applicant’s license; also a 
license or registration authorizing practice in 
the country where professional education was 
obtained. 

(5) Certificate of approved internship of 
not less than one year’s duration in the case 
of physicians. 

(6) If the candidate is a diplomate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners, or if 
accepted by said board for examination, sub- 
stantiating evidence. 


Additional Papers 


(c) In addition to the papers listed in a, 
the completed file of each physician who is a 
graduate of a nonapproved medical school 
(Chicago Medical School, Middlesex College 
of Medicine and Surgery and Cincinnati 
Eclectic School of Medicine) should include 
the following: 

(1) Letter from the dean of his medical 
school verifying the fact that he has satis- 
factorily completed a four year course of 
regular medicine and has been granted an 
M.D. degree. 

(2) Letter from the superintendent of a 
hospital verifying at least one year of rotat- 
ing internship on the part of the applicant. 
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(3) Photostat of, or certification by, an 
army officer on active duty that he has seen 
the applicant’s license to practice medicine in 
a state, territory or the District of Columbia. 
(Such licensure cannot be waived.) 


Reference Letters 


(4) Letter from three physicians who are 
graduates of an approved medical school and 
are practicing in the county where the ap- 
plicant resides, stating that they know the ap- 
plicant to be engaged in the ethical practice 
of medicine. Such letters should state the 
writer's school and year of graduation, in 
addition to information concerning appli- 
cant’s professional qualifications. . 

(5) Evidence of membership in his local 
county medical society or a letter from the 
secretary of the district or county medical 
society, substantially as follows: 


RRND otc cisotiety us ieaie caw e oss 

ROME ic hna swig uelwlbe greta 

OEY 0's caeaeanaiceeG ee OE ritokes ronan 
is known to this society as a graduate of 
amanda bielsae won Medical School, located 
MR a cawwasnr a aes erie aie ess He is engaged 
in the practice of medicine in ............ 
Leek Ena weea ih , having been licensed 
ee a ee ergy eee He is, 


so far as is known, an ethical practitioner of 
medicine. He would be eligible to apply for 
membership in the Medical 
Society if he had been in practice for ....... 
years. Having attained such membership, he 
would be accredited 16 the ..0.5..4.0.2600000 
District (County) Medical Society. 

Signed 
Secretary 

Medical Society. 

(The applicant should bring his diploma 
and certificate of licensure to the district or 
county secretary when requesting such a let- 
ter. ) 

(d) In addition to the papers listed under a 
and otherwise required under b or c, the 
completed file of each physician, dentist or 
veterinarian who is a Canadian citizen should 
include the following: 

(1) Evidence that he has applied for his 
first papers as an American citizen. 

(2) A release from the Canadian legation. 

(e) In addition to the papers listed under 
a and otherwise required under 6 or d, the 
completed file of a dentist or veterinarian 
should include the following: 

(1) Photostatic copy or certified evidence 
of license to practice his profession for the 
current or the ensuing year in a state, ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia. 

(2) For an individual who has graduated 
from dental or veterinary school in 1942 or 
1943 either a license to practice or a photo- 





static copy of diploma or certificate of the 
dean of the appropriate school as to gradua- 
tion. 

9. Nonrequirement of Release from Selec- 
tive Service Classification II-A, II-B, or III-B. 
—Notwithstanding the provisions of AR-605- 
10, Dec. 30, 1942, paragraph 7 j, to the effect 
that “No civilian, of any age, will be ap- 
pointed if classified as II-A, II-B, or III-B 
unless released from such classification by his 
local draft board,” no such release need be 
obtained in the case of a physician, dentist or 
veterinarian whose availability has been de- 
termined by the War Manpower Commission 
(Procurement and _ Assignment Service). 
Neither is it required that a draft status cer- 
tificate be furnished in regard to a physician, 
dentist, or veterinarian. 

10. Weekly Reports——(a) Each officer pro- 
curement district office will submit to Wash- 
ington headquarters of Officer Procurement 
Service, as of Thursday night, commencing 
with March 4, 1943, a report of all cases 
handled under the foregoing procedure, in 


the form attached hereto and marked Tab C. 
(b) In the March 4 report district offices 
will break down the prior cumulative ag- 
gregates of physicians, dentists and veteri- 
narians into the three separate categories. 

(c) The accuracy of the figures in the 
weekly report will be verified by the district 
office before submission, by checking as in- 
dicated on the form (Tab C). 

(d) Notices of availability concerning physi- 
cians, dentists and veterinarians which are re- 
ceived by officer procurement districts desig- 
nated to receive them from state chairmen 
(see Tab B), and which are forwarded to 
other officer procurement districts for action, 
will not be included in the weekly report of 
the office forwarding them. Such requests will 
be included in the report of the office which 
does the processing. 


For the Director: 


Emmett F. Connie y, 
Colonel, A. U. S., 
Chief, Field Operations Branch. 


5. Voluntary Basis 


At present the procurement of dental 
officers is on an entirely voluntary basis 
and it is the hope of the authorities that 
the state quotas will be met on this basis. 
C. Willard Camalier, chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the American 
Dental Association, has made the follow- 
ing statement : 

National and state quotas for 1943 have 
been decided upon and the state chairmen 
of the Procurement and Assignment Service 
have been advised of the procurement objec- 
tives. The War Service Committee calls upon 
all dentists who have not yet reached their 
thirty-ninth birthday to consult with their 
state chairmen of the Procurement and As- 
signment Service. In this way the logical 
categories set up by the War Manpower 
Commission can be met by American den- 
tistry on a voluntary basis. 

He emphasized that the request ap- 
plied only to dentists in those states that 
have not yet filled their quotas. 

The importance of this voluntary par- 


ticipation is further emphasized by a 
memorandum issued from the Officer 
Procurement Service on May 13. This 
memorandum, which supplements the 
basic instruction contained in the order 
issued on February 27, follows : 


The Procurement and Assignment Service, 
War Manpower Commission, has announced 
that, effective at once, this “selling” program 
is authorized to be carried on by Officer Pro- 
curement Service with respect to physician 
and dentist candidates declared ‘available’ 
in all states in which physicians and dentists, 
respectively, will be procured in 1943 as in- 
dicated in FT-34, paragraph ga (1), (2) 
and (3), and paragraph 3). 

Appointments of individuals as first lieu- 
tenants, Medical Corps, Dental Corps or 
Veterinary Corps, respectively, in the Army 
of the United States may be made on recom- 
mendation of the Surgeon General on com- 
pletion of their academic training at an ap- 
proved medical, dental or veterinary school 
without reference to paragraph 7, section II, 
AR605-10, Dec. 30, 1942. 


6. Appeal Procedure 


The Procurement and Assignment 
Service has outlined a procedure for 
dentists, physicians and _ veterinarians 
who wish to take an appeal from local 
decisions qualifying them as “available” 
for military service. The letter from the 


Directing Board, Procurement and As- 
signment Service, Office of Emergency 
Management, War Manpower Com- 
mission follows : 


The responsibility for the initial decision as 
to whether an individual physician, dentist 
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or veterinarian is to be considered essential in 
his present situation or available for service 
elsewhere rests with the respective state com- 
mittees. The local, county or district com- 
mittees may serve in an advisory capacity to 
the state committee, but the authority to 
make decisions rests with the state committees. 

If an individual physician, dentist or vet- 
erinarian, or the institution employing him, 
does not agree with the decision of the state 
chairman as to his availability for service 
elsewhere, the individual or his employing 
agency may request a consideration of the 
decision by the state committee. If the origi- 
nal opinion is upheld by this committee, 
appeal may be made to the Corps Area 
chairman and his committee. In this event, 
the Corps Area chairman should request all 
information available from both the state 
committee and the person himself, and the 





Corps Area committee should appraise the 
situation and render a written decision to 
both the state chairman and the individual 
concerned. 

If the decision of the state committee is 
still sustained by the Corps Area committee, 
the individual concerned or his employer has 
the further privilege of submitting his case to 
the Central Office of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service. When this is done, the 
Central Office will assemble all pertinent in- 
formation from the individual, his employer, 
and the state and Corps Area committees con- 
cerned and present this for action to the 
Directing Board or to a special committee of 
the Board in case a decision is necessary before 
the next Board meeting. In such circum- 
stances, this committee shall report the case 
and its decision to the Board at its next 
meeting. 


7. Army Specialized Training Program 


In order to assure the army the annual 
loss replacements for medical, dental 
and veterinary officers, the Army Special- 
ized Training Division has been directed 
to train a sufficient number of enlisted 
men, who, on receipt of the appropriate 
degree in medicine, dentistry and veter- 
inary medicine, may be appointed in the 
medical, dental or veterinary corps, 
Army of the United States. Such train- 
ing will include both a pre-professional 
and a professional phase and as far as 
possible will be continuous. To this end, 
basic military training will not be re- 
quired of enlisted men of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps who are bona fide prepro- 
fessional and professional students and 
who, when called to active duty, are 
finally selected for premedical or medical 
training under the Army Specialized 
Training Program. Basic military train- 
ing will be, however, required of all other 
groups. 


Enlisted Men 


Enlisted Men.—Enlisted men recommended 
by Army Specialized Training Program Se- 
lection Boards for assignment for such pre- 
professional or professional training, at any 
level, must be thoroughly qualified as re- 
gards fitness and aptitude for subsequent pro- 
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fessional training. Their scholastic ability like- 
wise must be such that attrition in both the 
premedical and medical phases will be held 
to a minimum. 


MAC Commissions 


Students in Medical Administrative Corps. 
—There are now in approved schools of 
medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine 
approximately 22,000 students who hold com- 
missions in the Medical Administrative Corps, 
A. U. S., or in the Officers Reserve Corps 
and who are on an inactive status for the 
purpose of completing their professional train- 
ing with a view to appointment in the Medi- 
cal, Dental or Veterinary Corps, A. U. S. 
The discharge of these students, at their own 
request, from their commissions and their en- 
listment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps has 
been authorized. Students so enlisted will be 
ordered to active duty at the end of the aca- 
demic period which terminates between April 
15 and June 30, 1943 or, if the academic 
period continues beyond the latter date, on 
June 30, 1943. Orders calling such enlisted 
men to active duty will be issued fifteen days 
prior to termination of the academic period 
or June 30, 1943, whichever is applicable. 
These students will be invited to submit let- 
ters of resignation for the purpose of enlist- 
ment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Contracts will be requested with all ap- 
proved schools effective not later than the be- 
ginning of the next academic term which 
ends before June 30, 1943. 


ROTC Students.—First and second year 
advanced course ROTC medical students who 


hold commissions in the Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps, A. U. S., or in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps and who resign their commissions 
and enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps will 
be called to active duty as prescribed. Those 
not in the Enlisted Reserve Corps may be 
voluntarily inducted for subsequent transfer 
to the Enlisted Reserve Corps and call to 
active duty. 


Swift Assignment 


Assignment of Students.—Medical, dental 
and veterinary students in good standing in 
approved schools of medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine, not under army jurisdic- 
tion, if inducted under selective service sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1943, will be assigned 
with the least practicable delay to the Army 
Specialized Training unit at the institution 
in which currently matriculated. 

The total number of college students pur- 
suing approved premedical, predental and 
preveterinary courses is greatly in excess of the 
capacity of approved schools of medicine, 
dentistry and veterinary medicine. It is em- 
phasized that these trainees are soldiers as- 
signed for university training rather than “stu- 
dents in uniform.” Premedical, predental and 
preveterinary students in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps will be called to active duty and as- 
signed to an appropriate Specialized Training 
and Reassignment unit for classification and 
reassignment. Enlisted men recommended by 
selection boards at specialized training and re- 
assignment units for continuation of their 
preprofessional training or for professional 
training will at the proper time be assigned 
to an appropriate Army Specialized Train- 
ing Unit. Those not recommended for such 
training will be assigned to an appropriate 
replacement training center for the completion 
of the required period of basic military train- 
ing or, for those not recommended for any 
phase of Army Specialized Training to an ap- 





propriate unit or installation within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the service command. 

Induction Under Selective Service.—Pre- 
medical and predental students only, not in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, if inducted under se- 
lective service subsequent to the end of the 
academic period which terminates prior to 
June 30, 1943 or, if the academic period con- 
tinues beyond this date, subsequent to June 
30, 1943, reporting at reception centers, will, 
if they attain a score of 115 or better on 
the Army General Classification Test, be 
transferred to a Medical Department Replace- 
ment Training Center if practicable or to an 
appropriate installation within the geographic 
limits of the service command for basic mili- 
tary training. Such men will be designated as 
candidates for the Army Specialized Training 
Program. They will there appear before the 
Army Specialized Training Program field se- 
lection board for selection or rejection for the 
Army Specialized Training Program. Enlisted 
men who have completed the required prepro- 
fessional schooling and have been recom- 
mended for professional training by the Army 
Specialized Training Program selection board 
at a Specialized Training Assignment and Re- 
classification unit, but for whom there are 
no appropriate immediate vacancies in con- 
tracting schools of medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine, will be assigned to a 
Medical Department Replacement Training 
Center and/or to other service command 
installations, preferably with the Medical De- 
partment, pending assignment to a: suitable 
unit within prescribed quotas, for professional 
training. 


Thorough Procedures 


The procedures for the selection of enlisted 
men for assignment for training in medicine, 
dentistry and veterinary medicine under the 
Army Specialized Training Program will be 
no less thorough and exhaustive than those 
now in common usage for acceptance for ad- 
mission to the accredited professional schools 
throughout the country. 


8. Materials and Equipment 


The production and distribution of 
dental equipment was put under rigid 
control by the War Production Board on 
January 21. 

The order, General Limitation Order 
L-249, issued by the Director General for 
Operations, prohibited the manufacture 
or shipment of any dental unit or dental 


chair except in accordance with produc- 
tion and shipping schedules by the Di- 
rector General. The sale or delivery of 
any new dental units or chairs in the 
hands of dealers or other persons, ex- 
cept to or for the account of the army 
and navy or on lend-lease agreements 
with other governments or on purchases 
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properly approved by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare was also banned. 

Dental cuspidors, dental engines, 
bracket tables, dental lights and lathes 
were items of equipment specifically 
named in the order which can be pro- 
duced only to fill military or lend-lease 
or Board of Economic Warfare purchase 
orders. However, dealers are permitted 
to sell any items of new dental equip- 
ment that they may have on hand. 





The sale or resale of used dental equip- 
ment of any type was not affected by the 
order. A redistribution of used equip- 
ment provides for civilian demands. The 
order, moreover, did not apply to used or 
rebuilt equipment or to any parts or ma- 
terials for the repair and maintenance of 
existing equipment. 

The simplification of dental materials 
has been under way for more than a year 
with new orders appearing continuously. 


3. Regulations on Tires and Gasoline 


The Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced new regulations affecting the 
wartime restrictions on gasoline, tires 
and automobiles on April 26. 

The ceiling on mileage for in-course- 
of-work driving outside the Eastern 
shortage area was increased from 470 
miles a month to 720 miles a month. The 
Office of the Rubber Director has made 
sufficient increased quotas available to 
cover additional tire requirements. 

This action supplements a previous 
order which permitted additional home- 
to-work mileage in hardship cases and is 
intended to help car owners who need 
more mileage in the course of their work 
than they have been able to get. How- 
ever, it does not change the mileage now 
allowed for driving between home and 
work. All motorists who need to drive 
in the course of their work, and who 
were eligible in the past for B ration 
books only, are brought up to the mileage 
level of essential salesmen, who were 
granted additional. rations last January. 


Qualifications 


In order to qualify for the additional 
gasoline ration, an applicant must (1) 
show that he needs it entirely for course- 
of-work travel ; (2) meet the regular car- 
sharing requirements, and (3) show that 
he is not already allowed as much as 720 
miles a month for home-to-work travel 
as provided in the earlier order of Febru- 
ary 24. Any car owner who showed that 
he could not get to his work in any other 
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way and that even the maximum B ra- 
tion book was insufficient is provided 
with additional mileage under this order. 

War Price and Rationing Boards were 
instructed to issue C books and stickers 
to applicants who are allowed rations ex- 
ceeding 470 miles a month. 

So that the confusion resulting from a 
large number of applications reaching 
the rationing boards at once can be 
avoided, applicants who can qualify for 
the increased rations are urged to use 
their old rations as long as possible be- 
fore applying for the new ones. 


Recent Ruling 


A recent ruling from the Office of 
Price Administration states that rationing 
certificates for new passenger tires, for 
which drivers with mileage rations over 
240 monthly are eligible, will be issued 
only when need for replacements is 
shown. In the great majority of the 
cases, this need cannot be shown by 
drivers whose tire casings can be made 
to give further service by recapping. 

“The only drivers who can be issued 
new tire certificates even though they 
have recappable tire casings are those in 
occupations where they sometimes have 
to drive at such high speeds on emer- 
gency calls that recaps might not be 
safe,” the report stated. 

Used and recapped tires are the only 
replacements available to motorists with 
monthly rations of 240 miles or less. 
These go only to drivers whose tires can- 
not be recapped. 


ree 





The Constancy of the Position of the Mandible 
and Its Influence on Prosthetic Restorations* 
By Joun R. Tuompson, D.D.S., M.S.D., M.S.+ 


A discussion of the vertical dimensions of the face and 

the rest position of the mandible are given by the 

author. The danger of opening the bite too far with 

the resulting resorption of bone is stressed. A number 
of case histories are presented. 


There is a wide-spread belief in the 
dental profession that the relationship of 
the mandible to the maxilla is depend- 
ent upon the interlocking of the teeth 
in occlusion. This is a seemingly logical 
assumption that is based on anatomical 
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Figure 1. 

Tracings of cephalometric x-ray films of 
child at age of 3 months (right) and age of 
7 years. The angle formed by a line repre- 
senting the lower border of the mandible with 
a line representing the anterior cranial base is 
constant. This angle is established before any 
of the teeth have erupted. (Brodie) 


descriptions of the mandible and observa- 
tions on skulls. The anatomy textbooks 
describe the mandible as being a move- 
able bone with no direct connections, 
other than ligaments and muscles, with 
the cranium. Since in skulls the teeth af- 
ford the only means of relating mandible 
to cranium and, since the mandible is 
moveable, it is not surprising that this 
assumption has been accepted as fact. 
As a result statements frequently appear, 
in the dental literature, that the mandible 
*Read at the 78th annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, Springfield, May 12, 1942. 


+From the Department of Orthodontia, University 
of Illinois, College of Dentistry. 


may assume a new relationship with the 
maxilla when the teeth are lost or se- 
verely abraided. This change is said to 
be characterized by a mesial drifting of 
the mandible as well as a decrease in the 
distance between the nose and chin. The 





Figure 2. 

Superimposed tracings of cephalometric 
x-rays of the same child at the ages of 6 
months, 3 years and 8 years. Note the stabil- 
ity of the growth pattern. (Brodie) 


‘ 


characteristic “caved-in” appearance of 
the lips in the edentulous is said to be 
the result of a decrease in the vertical 
dimension of the face. “Before and after” 
photographs are exhibited as evidence of 
improved facial balance resulting from 
the restoration of the normal intermaxil- 
lary or vertical dimension. 

Concerning the vertical dimension of 
the face Harris’ states “vertical dimen- 





1 Harris, H. L. Effect of Loss of Vertical Dimension 
on Anatomic Structures of Head and Neck. J.A.D.A. 
and D. Cosmos 25:175 (Feb.) 1936. 
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sion of the face designates measurement 
from the base of the nose to the base of 
the chin when the teeth are in centric 
occlusion. It is dependent on the stop or 
occlusal rest in the closing movement of 
the mandible. Conditions causing loss of 
vertical dimension are wearing down or 
abrasion of teeth, loss of posterior teeth, 
resorption of ridges under dentures and 
faulty dental work.” Hight? also takes 


Case*49 Age lyrs, 

N- nasion » - 
ANS- anterior nasal spine 
Gn- gnathion 

N-Gn - total face height 
N-ANS5S - nasal heighi 








Figure 3. 

Tracing of cephalometric x-ray of an eden- 
tulous adult illustrating the points used in 
measuring the total face height. Nasion (N) 
is the junction of the frontal and nasal bones. 
Gnathion (GN) is the most anterior-inferior 
point on the bony chin. 


the view that the teeth influence the ver- 
tical dimension of the face. He writes, 
“the registration of centric jaw relation 
depends on obtaining a workable opening 
or distance between the jaws. In the 
natural denture this is inconstant due to 
loss or wear of teeth. Hence, the correct 
vertical opening in edentulous cases is 
debatable.” 

On the other hand Niswonger* and 
Gillist present quite the opposite view as 
expressed by Niswonger’s definition of 
rest position of the mandible : “that posi- 
tion of the mandible in which it is in- 
voluntarily suspended by the reciprocal 
coordination of the muscles of mastica- 





2? Hight, F. M. Taking of Registrations for Securing 
Centric Jaw Relations. J.A.D.A. 23:1447 (Aug.) 1936. 

3 Niswonger, M. E. The Rest Position of the 
Mandible and Centric Relation. J.A.D.A. 21:1572 
(Sept.) 1934. 

* Gillis, R. R. Establishing Vertical Dimension in 
Full Denture Construction. J.A.D.A. 28:430 (Mar.) 


1941. 
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tion and the depressor muscles, with the 
upper and lower teeth separated or the 
neutral position of the mandible.” These 
authors emphasize that muscular balance 
establishes the vertical dimension and 
that it is unchanging regardless of the 
presence or absence of the teeth. 

It must be recognized that actually 
there are two vertical dimensions of the 
face under consideration. One when the 
teeth are in occlusion and the other when 
the teeth are separated and the mandible 
is at physiological rest. The first exists 
only during function and is amenable 
to changes with alterations in the occlu- 
sion. This dimension will decrease when 
the teeth are severely abraided or ex- 
tracted. In certain types of malocclusion 
the mandible may be voluntarily moved 
into an accommodation position in order 
to attain occlusion. 

The second, that established by the 






Case* 9 
2-21-40, before ex- 
traction (teeth occluded) 
——-— 10-17-40, after 
extraction 





Figure 4. 
Superimposed tracings of x-rays before and 
after extraction, illustrating the effects on the 
facial outline. 


mandible in its rest position, is constant 
regardless of the status of the dentition. 

Brodie,’ in his cephalometric studies 
of the growth of the head, demonstrated 
that the morphogenetic growth pattern 
is established very early in life. This in- 
cludes the spacial position of the 
mandible. At birth the jaws are wide 


~ 5 Brodie, A. G. On the Growth Pattern of the 


Human Head from the Third Month to the Eighth 
Year of Life. Am. J. Anat. Vol. 68 No. 2 (Mar.) 
1941. 





apart and the tongue occupies the en- 
tire mouth cavity and extends across the 
alveolar process to support the lips which 
are closed. (Figure 1.) The angular re- 
lation of the mandible as indicated by a 
tangent to the lower border, to the an- 
terior cranial base is found to be identical 
in the infant without teeth and in the 
same individual after all of the teeth 
have erupted. This constancy of the re- 
lationship of the mandible to the maxilla 
and cranium is further illustrated in 
Figure 2. It is obvious that only the 
musculature can be responsible for the 
position of the mandible. 





Case 95 ‘3 56 years 


———— 1-19-42 a 
in_occlusion 
(N-Gn 131m) 





Figure 5. 

Superimposed tracings of x-rays before and 
after full dentures were placed. Note that the 
improved facial contour is not the result of 
an increase in vertical dimension. 


In considering muscle function one 
thinks of walking, mastication, degluti- 
tion and other movements of the body. 
The fact that muscles are also function- 
ing while actually at rest is overlooked. 
This is true because a muscle is never 
completely relaxed. Sherrington,° in his 
“all or none” law of the muscle fiber, 
pointed out that a fiber can only be in 
one of two states, that is fully contracted 
or completely relaxed. This degree of 
tension or pull exerted by a muscle, is 
dependent upon the number of its fibers 
that are fully contracted. The normal 
resting muscle is always in a state of 


6 Denny-Brown, D. Selected Writings of Sir Charles 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. 


Sherrington. 1940. 
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partial contraction known as tonus. The 
maintenance of this condition is the 
responsibility of a few fibers contracted 
to their fullest extent for short periods 


/ 


Case #30 







4-40, phys, rest 
position (N-Gn 107m) 
3-12-40, dentures in 





occlusion (N-Gn 108.5m) \' 
P . 
Figure 6. 
Case 30 (female aged 52 years). Super- 


imposed tracings of x-rays before and after 
the placement of full dentiures. The physio- 
logic rest position of the mandible has been 
exceeded by 1.5 mm. Normally a free-way 
space of 3 mm. should be present, thus the 
bite has been excessively opened by 4.5 mm. 


eee! 
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Case* 50 
9-22-41 Si Dentures: at 


a6 Gn ic 108 tm). Freeway 
space is 2,5m, 





Figure 7. 

Case 30 (female aged 53 years). Super- 
imposed tracings of x-rays made 16 months 
after dentures were placed. The bite has 
closed until a 3 mm. free-way space exists. 


of time. When one group relinquishes 
this work, another takes it up. It is this 
continuous neuromuscular activity or 
function of the muscles that maintains 
the posture of the body, and more di- 
rectly to the dentist, the posture of the 
head. Herein lies the reason for the 
stability of the position of the mandible 
in its relationship to the maxilla. 








Brodie’ has analyzed the posture of the 
head and his analysis has been proven 
correct by subsequent investigations. 
Briefly, his reasoning is as follows : 

The axis of gravity passes through the 
head quite close to the occipital condyles 
and this imparts a certain equilibrium to 







Case * 42. 
— —— 1-15-40, phys rest po- 
sition (N-Gn 111.5 m) 
—— 3-19-40, dentures in 
occlusion (N-Gn 115m) 


Figure 8. 

Case 42 (female aged 53 years). Super- 
imposed tracings of x-rays before and after 
dentures were inserted. The bite has been 
excessively opened by 6 mm. 


Case #42 

1-15-40 (N-Gn15m) 

———4-10-40(N-Gnill.5m) 
wma aTea that has 
been resorbed 





Figure 9. 
Case 42 (female aged 54). Tracings of 
x-ray to illustrate the resorption of the alve- 
olar process that occurred in 13 months. 


the head. However, there is more weight 
anteriorly to the axis than posteriorly, 
as demonstrated by the fact that if we 
fall asleep sitting erect, the head falls 


7 Brodie, A. G. Biologic Aspects of Orthodontia. 
Chapter in Dental Science and Dental Art. Phila- 
delphia: ".ca & Febiger. 1938. 


forward. The powerful post-cervical 
muscles more than balance this load of 
gravity, and this excess power must be 
counteracted by other forces or the head 
will be carried backward. 

A continuous sheath of muscles from 
cranium to thorax would balance the 
posterior muscles, but would not permit 
mastication, deglutition or respiration. 
Each of these functions call for the 
movement of different parts and, as a 
result, the anterior muscular arrangement 
is in the form of a chain, each link of 
which is capable of independent but 
coordinated action. The chain as a unit 
counteracts the excess pull of the pos- 
terior group and maintains the posture 
of the head. The mandible is a link in 
this muscular chain. 





Case* 42 


4-10-41,dentures 
et phys. rest. 
Fr eway space 
of 2nmi. 





Figure 10. 

Case 42 (female aged 54). Superimposed 
tracings of x-ray made 13 months after den- 
tures were inserted. The normal physiologic 
rest position has been reestablished and a free- 
way space of 2 mm. is present. 


If this concept, that the position of 
the mandible is dependent on the balance 
of its musculature, is true then abuse of 
this principle in any of the phases of 
dentistry should have undesirable re- 
sults or effects. Mershon® and Tench® 
have both emphasized that there are 
definite limitations to which one can 


8 Mershon, John V. Possibilities and Limitations in 
the Treatment of Closed Bites. Internat. Orthodont. J. 
23:581 (June) 1937. 

®Tench, R. W. Dangers in Dental Reconstruction 
Involving Increase of Vertical Dimension of the Lower 
Third of the Human Face. J.A.D.A, 25:556 (Apr.) 
1938. 
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open a bite. If the normal limits of the 
musculature is exceeded the bite will 
again close down. Mershon points out 
that muscle tissue is dominant over bone. 
For the past three years the depart- 
ments of orthodontia and prosthetics at 
the University of Illinois, College of Den- 
tistry, have been investigating the changes 
that occur after the placement of pros- 
thetic restorations. The method used in 
this study was roentgenographic utilizing 
the Broadbent Bolton Cephalometer to 
position the head. This device permits a 
high degree of accuracy as the relation- 
ship of the x-ray tubes, films and patient 
are constant and serial x-rays can be 
made. Therefore, any changes in the 
teeth, alveolar process or the position of 
the mandible can be accurately recorded 
and studied. Several x-rays of the head 
were made on a large group of patients 
(90) requiring complete or partial den- 
tures. These were taken before any ex- 
tractions were performed, where neces- 
sary, after the extractions, before the in- 
sertion of the dentures, after the inser- 
tion of the dentures and at approximately 
six month intervals thereafter. Many 
of the patients did not respond to the 
recalls; however, we have a complete 
series of cephalometric x-rays on approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total number. 
Some of these cases will be reported. 


Facial Height 


Figure 3 is a typical tracing illustrat- 
ing the points used in measuring the 
facial height. The total face height is 
represented by a line connecting nasion 
(N), the junction of the frontal and 
nasal bones, with gnathion (Gn), the 
most anterior-inferior point on the bony 
chin. 

At first no attempt was made to re- 
cord the physiological rest position but 
as additional serial x-rays were made this 
position repeated itself. It soon became 
evident that the position of the mandible 
at rest was constant and did not depend 
upon the dentition. This was in accord 
j '® Thompson, John R. and Brodie, A. G. Factors in 


Determining the Position of the Mandible. J.A.D.A. 
29:925 (June) 1942. 


with Brodie’s’® findings on the growth 
of the head. 

Further, it was noted that the facial 
change that follows the extraction of 
teeth was entirely due to the loss of 
support given to the lips by the teeth and 
not to a decrease in the vertical dimen- 
sion of the face. (Figure 4.) In some 
cases the alveolar process resorbed rap- 
idly and it became thinner by resorp- 
tion of the labial surface. This resorp- 
tion process permitted further dropping 
in of the lips. It should be noted in 
Figure 5 that the vertical dimension of 
the face is greater after the extraction 
of the teeth than it was before. This is 
to be expected as before extraction the 
teeth were in occlusion and after extrac- 
tion the mandible was at its physiological 
rest position. 


Improvement in Contour 


The improvement in the facial contour 
after the placement of full or partial 
dentures is not necessarily the result of 
an increase in the vertical dimension. 
This is illustrated in Figure 5. The 
vertical dimension in this case is greater 
without the dentures in place because 
the mandible is in its rest position. The 
improved facial outline is the result of 
the lingual support given to the lips by 
the dentures. 

It has long been recognized by many 
prosthodontists that it is hazardous to 
open the bite too far. In a number of 
the cases requiring complete and partial 
dentures the bite was unintentionally 
opened beyond the physiological rest po- 
sition of the mandible. In all of these 
cases, except one, the alveolar process 
underwent sufficient resorption not only 
to permit the mandible to return to its 
physiological rest position, but to provide 
a free-way space besides. 

In case 30 (Figure 6) the total face 
height with the mandible at physiological 
rest was 107 mm. Two additional x-rays, 
made before the dentures were placed, 
confirmed this measurement. With the 
dentures in place and the teeth occluded 
the total face height was 108.5 mm. 
Since the true total face height was 107 
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mm. the measurement with the teeth in 
occlusion should have been approxi- 
mately 104 mm. Therefore, this bite was 
opened about 4.5 mm. too far. Cephalo- 
metric x-rays were made again sixteen 
months later. (Figure 7.) The vertical 
dimension at physiological rest was the 
same as it always had been but with the 
teeth in occlusion the total face height 
was now only 104 mm. There was ob- 
vious resorption of the underlying bone. 
This permitted the vertical dimension to 
decrease until the normal free-way space 
was established. 






Case 85 Age 46 years 
ERE o 9 Edentulous 
rest sition 
Non ion) 
4-11-40 Dentures 
in occlusion 
(N-Gn 114m) 





Figure 11. 

Case. 85 (female aged 47 years). Super- 
imposed tracings of x-ray before and after 
dentures were inserted. The physiologic rest 
position of the mandible has not been dis- 
turbed and a free-way space of 3 mm. is 
present. 


In case 42 the physiological rest posi- 
tion gave a face height of 111.5 mm., a 
reading that was also confirmed on two 
other headplates. Figure 8 represents a 
tracing of the edentulous mandible at 
physiological rest superimposed on that 
with the dentures in place. The bite has 
been opened about 7 mm (assuming 3 
mm for the free-way space.) In thirteen 
months a considerable amount of resorp- 
tion of the underlying bone occurred, as 
indicated in Figure 9. This permitted 
the bite to close down until the mandible 
was again within the limits of the physio- 
logical position and a free-way space of 
2 mm. was established. (Figure 10.) 

These cases are not exceptional and 
they demonstrate the undesirable results 


obtained from excessive opening of the 
bite. On the other hand, there were 
those in which the restorations did not 
disturb the rest position of the mandible. 
In case 85, a female 47 years of age, the 
vertical dimension of the face with the 
edentulous mandible at its physiological 
rest position was 117 mm. With the 
dentures in the mouth and the teeth 
occluded the total face height was 114 
mm, thus a free-way space of 3 mm 
exists. (Figure 11.) After nearly two 
years the face height was found to be 
unchanged and there has been no notice- 






Case#as Age 47 

1-14-42 Dentures in 

occlusion (N-Gn 14m) 

——-—-— 1-14-42 Dentures at 
phys rest (N-Gntl7m) 





qo) 


Figure 12. 

Case 85 (female aged 49 years). Super- 
imposed tracings of x-rays made almost 2 
years after the dentures were inserted. There 
has been no change. 


able resorption of the underlying bone. 
The free-way space is still 3 mm. (Figure 
12.) 

The partial denture cases reacted in 
the same manner. If the bite was opened 
beyond the rest position of the mandible 
or if only the free-way space was oblit- 
erated, the dentures gradually settled by 
resorption of the supporting bone and 
depression of the clasped teeth until the 
normal vertical dimension and free-way 
space was once again established. 

I am fully aware of the fact that ex- 
cessive vertical dimension is not the only 
reason for resorption of the bone support- 
ing prosthetic restorations. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that “good or poor 
bone” was not the determining factor in 

(Continued on page 272) 
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Melford E. Zinser, Retiring Journal Business 
Manager, Succeeded by B. Placek 


Melford E. Zinser, business manager 
of the I:ttinois DenTAL JouRNAL since 
1940, announced his resignation from that 
post at the recent meeting of the state 
society in Peoria. Dr. Zinser, who was 
recently made a 
director of the 
Chicago Dental 
Society, said, “It 
is with deep regret 
that I tender my 
resignation as bus- 
iness manager of 
the Ituinois Den- 
TAL JouRNAL. I 
have enjoyed 
working with the 
editor and mem- 
bers of the staff, 
but I feel that my 
other society ac- 
tivities will be too 
heavy to allow me 
to devote the nec- 
essary time to 
Journat affairs.” 


Melford E. Zinser 


Record 


Dr. Zinser was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University 
in 1919 and became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society in 1927. He 
has a long record of service to organized 
dentistry. His activities include chair- 
man of the Clinic Committee for the 
annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1940; chairman of the 
Clinic Committee for the Midwinter 
Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society 
in 1941; president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery in 1943-44. 

During his term as business manager 
of the Journat the financing and adver- 
tising status of the publication attained 
its present strong position. 





B. Placek, of Chicago, was elected by 
the Executive Council at its recent meet- 
ing, to succeed Dr. Zinser as business 
manager. Dr. Placek was graduated 
from Northwestern University Dental 
School in 1915 
and became a 
member of the 
state society in 
1925. He is well 
qualified for his 
new office as he 
has been a lec- 
turer on dental 
economics for the 
past several years. 


Activities 


Dr. Placek 
served as chafr- 
man of the Eco- 
nomics Committee 
of the Chicago 
Dental Society, 
chairman of the 
Golf Committee 
of the Chicago 
Dental Society and was a member of the 
Study Club Committee. He has also 
served as alternate to several meetings of 
the American Dental Association. Be- 
sides his dental society activities, the new 
business manager of the JouRNAL is an 
excellent amateur photographer and the 
proud possessor of a completely equipped 
photographic dark room. 

The Journat wishes to publicly thank 
Dr. Zinser for his work of the past three 
years. He did an excellent job during a 
very trying period when advertising prob- 
lems were numerous. The staff welcomes 
Dr. Placek, the new business manager, 
to his position. The Journat feels for- 
tunate in securing such an able suc- 
cessor to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Zinser’s resignation. 
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Health Education—An Imperative* 


By W. W. Bauer, M.D., B. S.+ 


The various means for health education that are at 

the disposal of the medical and dental professions 

are enumerated. The author stresses the necessity for 

continuity and coordination in all health programs. 

Health education is a slow and tedious process and 

the professions are urged to fight discouragement 
among the local groups. 


Health education by the medical and 
dental professions has fallen more or 
less into a pattern in the last two dec- 
ades. This pattern contemplates the use 
of the spoken word through radio, lec- 
tures and conferences, the printed word 
through magazines, pamphlets and books 
and the visual field through motion pic- 
tures, slides, posters and exhibits. All of 
these methods have been used from time 
to time. More intensive use of one 
method has sometimes been made by 
one profession for a time. Thus the medi- 
cal profession has concentrated most 
heavily on radio and exhibits, while the 
dental profession has done most of its 
work in the field of visual and printed 
materials. 


Slow Process 


What has too often been overlooked 
by both professions is the necessity for 
continuity and coordination. Examples 
of this are professional societies which 
have discontinued broadcasting because, 
after trying it for five years, they have 
decided that it is not worthwhile. In 
one admittedly exceptional instance the 
decision was made to abandon efforts at 
health education because after two years 
everything had been said that could 
be said and no favorable results were 
apparent ! 


*Read at the meeting of the Committee on Dental 
Health Education of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
Peoria, May 12, 1943. 

+Director, Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical Association. 
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If there is anything certain about 
health education, it is that it is a slow 
process. People give up old ideas and 
erroneous conceptions with the greatest 
of reluctance while at the same time 
making strange and unusual demands 
for which there is no_ justification. 
Within the past few days inquiries have 
come to my desk which illustrate these 
points. One is from a woman who wants 
to know how she can recharge the 
electricity of her body and she asks in 
all seriousness whether intertwining 
the fingers of her two hands and press- 
ing them on top of her head will have 
this effect. Also she wants to know how 
when two nervous persons sleep in the 
same bed “leakage” of strength from 
one to the other can be prevented.: This 
offers a problem in fundamental ignor- 
ance that is almost incredible in a 
modern age. To teach this woman any- 
thing about health one would have to 
begin by giving her a basic understand- 
ing of the human body. There is in- 
deed a grave question whether her mind 
would be receptive to facts, crammed 
as it is with misapprehensions. 


Professor's Idea 


The other communication came from 
a professor of economics in a university 
which you would recognize by name. He 
advanced the earth-shaking proposal 
that enormous amounts of time could 
be saved for the busy and overburdened 
mothers of young babies if medical 


science would only eliminate the neces- 
sity of holding the baby upright after 
each feeding and patting him until he 
belches. The professor demands that 
medical science either do something to 
make babies give up their gas more easily 
or devise a method of feeding that will 
eliminate formation of excessive gas. 


Lack of Knowledge 


In between these extremes are the in- 
dividuals who hold all sorts of erroneous 
ideas based on a lack of knowledge of 
how the human body is made, how it 
works, how it is fed and what its de- 
fenses are against injury. To imagine 
that these persons will give up their 
erroneous ideas in response to a few 
radio broadcasts or the reading of a 
pamphlet, or subsequent to the viewing 
of a motion picture or listening to a 
lecture, is to be naive. Only by con- 
tinuous pounding will we arrive any- 
where. Moreover, we must realize that 
the methods ordinarily visualized under 
the term “health education” are not in 
themselves necessarily educational. They 
may be informational, but information 
in and of itself is not education. We 
may be able to get intellectual assent to 
the thesis that milk in quantities of a 
pint for adults and up to a quart for 
most children is a desirable part of 
every diet, but it is quite another mat- 
ter to get individuals actually to use 
milk. 

Knowledge in itself is not always moti- 
vation. In a discussion of the methods 
used to induce the American people to 
drink more milk, a semi-facetious pro- 
posal was advanced at the last meeting 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion at St. Louis. It was suggested that 
the best way to increase milk consump- 
tion in the United States would be to 
ration milk because immediately every- 
one would demand his full share. The 
individual who made this suggestion may 
have been trying to be funny or may not. 
Either way it was a shrewd appraisal of 
human nature which lay back of the pro- 





posal. If you want to make something 
desirable, you have to make it a little 
hard to get. Perhaps we have been too 
enthusiastic in making health appear 
easy. Of course, it is not easy. There is 
no short cut to good health, not even 
by way of health education. 


_ Health Education Methods 


Health education methods, whether 
printed, visual or vocal, fall into certain 
general groups. The radio broadcast, the 
motion picture, the billboard, the poster, 
are similar to what advertisers know as 
institutional or good will publicity. 
These methods are not educational in 
themselves, though they may be educa- 
tional instruments. Their principal pur- 
pose is to draw attention to a subject 
and to create an interest in the minds 
of persons who would otherwise not be 
interested. The other type of material 
resembles what is known commercially 
as point of sale publicity, that is, it 
clinches the determination of the in- 
dividual who may have been attracted 
by the institutional advertising. Point 
of sale types of material include books, 


‘pamphlets, charts, study projects, dis- 


cussion groups and most important of 
all, the personal interview between the 
patient and his physician or dentist. 
An individual completely indifferent 
to the state of his teeth or ignorant as 
to what dentistry can do toward their 
preservation can have his attention at- 
tracted by a billboard, motion picture 
or exhibit. He may take away with him 
a leaflet to which he will give more 
careful study. He may be prompted to 
get a book or write for additional leaf- 
lets or send a question to an information 
service such as is maintained by the 
American Dental Association and the 
American Medical Association. He may 
finally, as a result of all these steps, ar- 
rive at the office of his dentist in a frame 
of mind which will permit him to at 
least listen to what the dentist has to 
say. It is at this point, when all the pre- 
liminary steps have been successful, that 
success or failure is often determined. 
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The fact that the patient is at the thresh- 
old of the professional man’s office is 
indication of the success of the prelim- 
inary steps, however, the physician or 
dentist may fail to rise to the opportunity, 
especially when the service desired is 
preventive. 


Preventive Education 


Public health critics of the medical 
and dental professions not infrequently 
accuse us of failure to recognize our 
opportunities in health education and 
say that we pay more attention to dam- 
age already done than to prevention. 
To a degree this indictment is true but 
it is not entirely our fault. Most of our 
patients are not yet ready for a pro- 
gram in which prevention is emphasized 
above cure. Physicians and dentists face 
emergency situations and accomplished 
damage which cries for relief and they 
can hardly be blamed if they do the first 
and most urgent things first. It is un- 
fortunate that they do not have more 
time left for preventive service. It is 
also unfortunate that if they did have 
such time, many of their patients would 
not. I confess that I would not go back 
to my dentist’s office as often as I should 
if he did not courteously remind me that 
I am overdue—and even then I am too 
often guilty of delay. How much more 
this must be true of the non-professional 
person whose realization of his medical 
and dental needs and whose apprecia- 
tion of medical and dental opportunities 
is hazy at best and, at worst, simply 
does not exist. 

Another point that our critics often 
overlook is that there is no way to meas- 
ure the enormous number of health talks 
of the most effective kind which take 
place in the office of the physician or 
dentist and which are integrated with 
and inseparable from the process of in- 
terview, examination, diagnosis and 
treatment. No one will ever be able to 
measure what results are accomplished 
in these interchanges. At such a time the 
situation is ideal for teaching. Modern 
educators realize that learning arises 
most effectively out of need or desire. 
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The boy who scoffs at mathematics for 
its own sake will learn it quickly enough 
as a means to learn navigation so he 
may become a flyer. The patient to 
whom. tooth structure for its own sake is 
a bore will learn quickly enough at the 
point of the drill. True, he will soon 
grow weary of well doing in the months 
and years to come, but that simply proves 
that he is human. 


Radio Important 


Physicians and dentists need to inten- 
sify their use of the commonly accepted 
media grouped under the general head- 
ing of health education. In my judg- 
ment every local medical and dental 
society functioning in a community 
where there is a radio should be repre- 
sented on that radio. In small communi- 
ties where it would be a burden to have 
separate radio broadcasts, physicians, 
dentists, health officials and volunteer 
health agencies might sponsor a joint 
program in which all would participate 
from time to time. Exhibits should be 
used in store windows, in schools and at 
fairs. These need not be elaborate. A 
characteristic of a good exhibit is that 
it is clear and simple. Such exhibits can 
be prepared locally or can be borrowed. 
Motion pictures should be made avail- 
able to such community groups as Rotary 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, high 
school assemblies and the like, and when 
available speakers should be sent to such 
groups. Cordial relationships should be 
cultivated with the press. This can be 
done without violation of professional 
ethics and without the purchase of paid 
advertising. Newspaper men should be 
cordially welcomed at medical and den- 
tal meetings and should be helped in 
preparing their reports of the same. 
Printed matter available from various 
sources should be used to the extent 
that is applicable to the local situation. 

These efforts should be well coordi- 
nated and reasonably continuous. Re- 
peated drives with complete lapse of 
activity between are worse than useless. 
Good dental care is not procurable by 
one week’s ballyhoo every year and fifty- 





one weeks of neglect, nor is any other 
objective in health education. Most of 
all every physician and every dentist 
should take as much time as he can to 
explain to his patients the why and the 
wherefore of the things he does or the 
things he recommends so they will go 
away satisfied that they are being ad- 
vised not arbitrarily but for good and 
_ Sufficient reason. 


Watch Inaccurate Statements 


Finally, we must not lose patience if 
we do not get prompt results. It will 
take at least two generations to estab- 
lish a new habit in our people. This 
means that we must be extremely care- 
ful that what we advocate is correct. I 
would like to call your attention to a 
publication of the Minnesota State 
Health Department, Division of Dental 
Health, by Vern D. Irwin and Netta 
W. Wilson. These authors have made 
a study of statements contained in health 
literature in the dental field published 
not by promoters, quacks or even legi- 
timate advertisers, but by health agen- 
cies including the American Dental As- 
sociation. In this literature, originating 
from reputable sources with no ulterior 
motivations, they have nevertheless found 
numerous inadequate, inaccurate, mis- 
leading and controversial statements 
which would tend to impair rather than 
improve the usefulness of these materials 
in a program of health education. Our 
first obligation as health educators is 
to be absolutely sure of our facts, espe- 
cially when these deal with material of 
doubtful authenticity or controversial 
character. As much as possible contro- 
versies before the public should be 
avoided not only because they cast dis- 
credit upon the profession, but because 
they tend to ‘confuse non-professional 
groups. There are so many things that 
we know beyond reasonable doubt to be 
true and so many that we know beyond 
reasonable doubt to be untrue, that we 
should concentrate in those fields and 
avoid as much as possible the broad in- 
between zone in which are found those 
things which might be so, those things 
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which might not be so and those things 
on which you can still get,as many dif- 
ferent opinions as there are research 
workers in the field. 


Self-Imposed Obligation 


Health education by the dental or 
medical profession is a self-imposed obli- 
gation of public service which has been 
carried on well but not well enough. 
In both professions the weakness is in 
the local communities. The American 
Dental Association and the American 
Medical Association have health educa- 
tion programs which are stronger at the 
top than at the roots. This is not the 
most healthful situation. Even in times 
of medical and dental shortage the obli- 
gation to carry out health education is 
present. Perhaps in such times as this it 
is not only present but actually inten- 
sified. To every possible extent we should 
utilize every resource at our command 
to carry to the laity all information which 
would be useful to them in preserving 
and improving their health— 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





W. W. Bauer, B.S., M.D., has been 
director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation and Associate Editor of Hyceta, 
the health magazine of the American 
Medical Association since 1932. He is 
the author of numerous magazine ar- 
ticles pertaining to health but is best 
known to the public because he is in 
charge of the A.M.A. radio program 
called “Doctors At War,’ which goes 
out over N.B.C. and other stations. Dr. 
Bauer is an excellent writer and speaker, 
both talents stemming at least partially 
from his medical and public health serv- 
ice background. This extensive back- 
ground is as follows: Captain U. S. 
Army Medical Corps, 1917-1919; prac- 
ticed medicine in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Canyon County, Idaho; Mil- 
waukee Health Department, 1922-23; 
author or co-author of eight books; 
member of numerous health commit- 
tees and boards over the entire country. 











The 1943 Transactions of the Illinois 
State Dental Society are ready to be 
printed. They are edited by L. H. 
Jacob, chairman of the Publication 
Committee and secretary of the state 
society. Because of the 
nature of this bound 
book, the office of the 
secretary would like to 
have definite subscrip- 
tions from the member- 
ship before printing. For 
this purpose a tear out 
subscription blank is pro- 
vided at the bottom of 
this page. The price of 
the Transactions is $2.00 
per copy and check or 
money order should ac- 
company the order. Only 
the number ordered will 
be printed. 

This little black book is invaluable to 
anyone working in the Illinois State Den- 





tal Society. All state society committee 
members and component officers will find 
it a great help in their official duties. 


Other members will enjoy its wealth of in- 


1943 Transactions of State Society Ready for 
Press, Says Secretary Jacob 





L. H. Jacob 






teresting state society information. Those 
who have never seen a copy will be 
surprised at its contents. Here, under 
one cover, is a history of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, not only for the 
past year, but for the 
years since its organiza- 
tion. Minutes of impor- 
tant meetings are shown 
as are reports of the gen- 
eral sessions of the annual 
meeting; extensive re- 
ports of all committees 
for entire state are given. 
Of historical interest is a 
list of all of the officers 
of the state society since 
its organization in 1865. 
Here we find such names 
as Cushing, Black, Noyes, 
Brophy, Taggart, Gallie, 
Logan, Dittmar, Proth- 
ero, Johnson and Puterbaugh. 

A complete current list of society offi- 
cers and membership by components is 
a valuable part of the book. These and 
scores of other facts are to be found in 
the 195 pages of the Transactions, the 
bible of the Illinois State Dental Society. 





Dr. L. H. Jacos, Secretary 
634 Jefferson Building 
Peoria, Illinois 


Name_ 





OrpER BLANK—1943 TRANSACTIONS 


Please place my order for a copy of the 1943 Transactions of the 


Illinois State Dental Society. Subscription price of $2.00 is enclosed. 


Address_ 
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EDITORIAL 








1943 GRADUATION PORTENT 


JUNE is the month of graduations. All over the United States commencement 
exercises will be held. Coming from grade and graduate schools lucky students 
will be handed gold-embossed diplomas by relieved school heads. Good, bad, short, 
long, trite and scholarly commencement addresses will be given by thousands of 
important speakers. Hot, but attentive parents, teachers and graduates will listen. 
Physiology has taught that the human body is composed of about 65 per cent 
water. On graduation day the student learns that the other 35 per cent, in many 
cases, must be hot air. 

To the female of the species 1943 commencement is just as glamorous as in the 
dim, rosy, bygone years of verse and prose. To the male, 1943 graduation is also 
wonderful, but with an unpropitious portent. It is either a step closer to the armed 
forces or a step into them. Luckily, however, youth is not given to extensive worry. 

For the graduate before hostilities there was a life to be led, a living to be earned, 
a place to be found in the community, a sweetheart to be married, a family to be 
raised, a God to be worshiped and thanked for all these good fortunes. Now, for 
the graduate beyond eighteen, these things are changed in part, and rightfully so— 
there is a war to be won if freedom and life as usual are to be carried on later. We 
now know that we must look to youth to fight our battle; that age can only plan 
and pay the bills. For youth there will still be the postwar future, probably about 
as usual. For this we hope and pray. 

From the thirty-nine dental schools of the United States, approximately 1,900 
dentists will have been graduated this school year. In most cases these men are the 
last to finish the normal four-year dental course. Succeeding graduating classes will 
finish in three years according to the war-accelerated dental teaching program. 
Almost to a man these 1,900 new dentists will go into the armed forces. They are 
needed badly by the fighting units. They can expect active duty in a minimum of 
time. 

Dentistry can be proud of these boys. No matter from what section of the coun- 
try they come they are wonderfully trained professional men. The army and navy 
has found them so before and will find this batch as alert as their predecessors. 
On numerous occasions we have heard Gen. Mills, chief of the army dental corps, 
and Maj. Cofield, liaison officer to the A.D.A., say, “The dental officer is one of 
the best officers in the United States Army.” We have heard similar statements 
from Capt. Tartre, Capt. Molt and Capt. Wells, of the navy, from Col. Clopper, 
of the army. This year’s dental graduating class therefore, joins an illustrious group ; 
but dentistry has no fear for her reputation—it will be in capable young hands. 


NEW JOURNAL FEATURE 


Wir this issue the ILLInois DENTAL JOURNAL introduces a new feature, “First 
Class Mail.” This column is intended as a public show window for letters to the 
editor. If and when we receive first class letters the column “First Class Mail” 
will appear in the JouRNAL. We solicit communications of almost any sort—asking 
only that they be interesting. We would particularly like to publish unusual letters 
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from men in service, foreign or otherwise. If you have a good letter from a dentist 
in service send it to “First Class Mail”; we would like to print it. Many letters 
from dental officers are of interest to the whole society because they give an insight 
into a particular branch of the service, a special post, or a foreign duty. The ex- 
periences which some of the men have had in the army and navy, especially on 
foreign shores, read like a book. 

This column should also be a good place to voice an emphatic grouse or squawk, 
or a suggestion to the dental society, its officers or its editor. 


BOND DRIVE BOGS 


We cannot believe that dentists are unpatriotic; yet returns on the Illinois State 
Dental Society War Bond Drive have been rather disappointing. For this reason 
the campaign has been extended a month. It is known that dentists are buying 
bonds and in quantity. Therefore, it must be that the society is not getting credit for 
them. 

This situation is derogatory both for the society and the dentist—it puts both in 
a bad light publicly. In order that dentistry be able to keep her head up in other 
professional company, we must show that dentists as individuals are purchasing war 
bonds. All this of course is secondary to the real reason for buying bonds. The real 
reason has nothing to do with professional pride ; it has only to do with moral duty. 
We must remember that the new slogan adopted for this bond drive is not a com- 
pilation of empty words—“They give their lives, won’t you lend your money?” 


PICTORIAL BUCK BARGAIN 


D ENTAL PICTORIAL, the newest A.D.A. publication, is looking for readers. Lon 
Morrey, editor of the new pictorial baby, hopes the readers will be subscribers. This 
little magazine is intended for lay consumption; it is full of pictures and interest- 
ing stories and facts for the non-professional mind. Adults as well as children can 
read it profitably. It is an excellent magazine to have in the dental waiting room. 
Profusely illustrated in color the magazine will come out bimonthly. Its subscription 
price is one buck for two years. Slip such in an envelope and mail it to Lon now. 


STATE TRANSACTIONS READY 


SECRETARY Jacob announces that the Transactions of the Illinois State Dental 
Society for the year 1943 are ready for the press. Because only a limited number of 
copies will be printed, he asks that those interested in this bound publication place an 
order for one now. The book is extremely informative on Illinois State Dental Society 
affairs and history. In another section of the JouRNAL will be found a descriptive 
article about the Transactions and a subscription blank.—Wm., P. Schoen, Jr. 
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HERE and THERE 











There are so many misconceptions of 
just what United States war bonds are 
that it seems worth while to mention a 
few of them. Even if you tried you 
couldn’t dispose of one of these bonds 
for less than you paid for it, plus interest. 
They can’t be sold, traded, lost or even 
given away. Only the owner can redeem 
them, and he can do so at any time after 
six months from the purchase date. 
Stated simply, when you put up seventy- 
five dollars for a hundred dollar bond, 
you are not buying a thing; all you’re 
doing is depositing your money in the 
best and safest bank in the world where 
it will bring you the highest interest rate 
offered now by any savings institution in 
the country. The United States isn’t 
asking us to give ’til it hurts, all it wants 
is for us to save our money now, while 
we have it, against the postwar de- 
pression which is sure to come. When 
we get it back, it will have interest added 
and will buy us more clothes, finance 
our vacations and help us pay for the 
new automobile which, from all the blue 
prints, will look like a magnified tear 
drop. So when we enter wholeheartedly 
into a bond sales campaign we’re not 
only doing a patriotic duty but we’re tak- 
ing the best opportunity ever offered to 
play safe financially. 


Modern War 


It takes money and plenty of it to 
fight a war in this day and age. To re- 
vert to statistics which, after all, are a 
necessary evil, it seems that in the days 
of Julius Caesar it cost only 75 cents to 
kill a man; at the time of the French 
Revolution, $1.25; the Revolutionary 
war, $1.75; the Civil war, $500; the 
first world war, $15,000; and now it is 
estimated that it is costing $125,000 per 
man lost in conflict. When Napoleon 
ventured into Russia it took one man be- 
hind the lines to keep a man in the front 
lines; during the first world war it re- 
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quired five men behind the lines for 
every man at the front; and, today, 
every soldier in the front lines needs 
eighteen men in the factories to back 
him up. On top of all that, we learn 
that to keep a machine gun firing stead- 
ily requires 2,500 men working continu- 
ously in industry and the cost of am- 
munition per hour of firing would be 
$5,015. It costs $134,220 per hour for 
the ammunition to keep a battery of 
three-inch anti-aircraft rifles firing and 
it takes 68,000 men in industry to keep 
the battery supplied with the necessary 
ammunition. These figures are little 
short of staggering. The present pro- 
gram makes the cost of the last war ap- 
pear like a ghost of the past. When the 
cost reaches fifty billion, as no doubt it 
will, it will mean that 50 per cent of our 
national income will go for war. How- 
ever, Britain spent that proportion in 
1941 and Germany 65 per cent. With 
the cost of war rising to these astronomi- 
cal figures it seems that it’s high time 
nonessential government expenditures be 
curtailed and extravagance eliminated. 


Peoria Jottings 


Neil Vedder (fortiter in re, suaviter in 
modo) might well have been awarded a 
plaque for modesty and diplomacy in 
addition to the one he received upon 
completion of his term as president. The 
party given to the dealers’ representa- 
tives was an innovation that definitely 
proved of value and the large attendance 
at the first general session also bespoke 
Neil’s popularity . . . Frank Hurlstone 
was given a glimpse of what’s in store 
for him by presiding at the component 
officers’ breakfast meeting. He knew that 
there were several speakers who wanted 
to get over a message and he knew that 
the meeting had to terminate in time for 
the general session. Someone suggested 
that next year a Stop and Go system be 
installed with an amber light flashing a 














warning signal three minutes before the 
speaker is supposed to finish and a red 
light bringing him to a somewhat abrupt 
stop. Maybe he has something there! 
. .- Don Gallie and Walter Dittmar were 
among those present and they were 
greeted enthusiastically wherever they 
went. Both of them were forced to miss 
the 1942 meeting because of illness . 

Bob Lasater and Rollie Lewis proved to 
be the best mudders in the golf tourna- 
ment. It was raining so hard that each 
shot had to be played from memory 
(the caddie’s memory). A forty-three 
under such conditions is miraculous. 


Military Discretion 


Both Capt. Wells and Maj. Cofield, 
the banquet speakers, carried out their 
assignments with true military discretion. 
When all was said and done nothing 
new had been added and no secrets 
divulged. Speaking as president-elect of 
the A.D.A., Capt. Wells had a few pro- 
nouncements to make. He stated that 
dentistry need have no fear of socializa- 
tion after the war; that dental services 
may be expanded to include the care of 
the indigent, paid for, presumably, by 
some outside agency and that the method 
of practice will not change . . . Lloyd 
Dodd, of Decatur, chairman of the Den- 
tal Health Education Committee, proved 
that he knew a thing or two about prac- 
tice management, in his paper on that 
subject, read before the general assem- 
bly. No less an authority than E. C. 
Pendleton declared that his dissertation 
was a Classic and should be considered as 
compulsory reading by the dental stu- 
dent, and that doesn’t bar the man in 
practice . . . Marcus Ward, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, stated that a poor 
operator creates more pathology than he 
corrects. To rectify this state of affairs 
he thought a plan of supervision should 
be worked out, possibly by the state socie- 
ties. He admitted that he was treading 
on dangerous ground with that proposal. 
Another rather thought - provoking idea 
he had was for orthodontists to arrange 
to give instruction to the general practi- 
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tioner. Orthodontia reaches compara- 
tively few of the population, outside the 
cities, and there’s an almost tragic need 
for it in the smaller communities. Of 
course, all the dental schools give re- 
fresher courses but comparatively few 
dentists take advantage of them. “Spe- 
cialists,” he said, “are the go-getters of 
the profession” . . . Italo Volini, of the 
School of Medicine, Loyola University, 
provided another highlight of the annual 
meeting. He discussed sulfanilamide 
and its derivatives on the lecture pro- 
gram. Morris Fishbein is considered by 
many as the champion rapid-fire speaker 
of the present day but here was a man 
that challenged that claim and, what’s 
more, imparted a lot of information ; 
something that can’t always be said for 
his illustrious colleague. 


Oral Surgeons 


Reed Dingman and Wayne Slaughter 
upheld the honor of the oral surgeons 
while getting in a plug for the Journal 
of Oral Surgery now being published by 
the A.D.A.—subscription price $5.00 and 
worth it. They covered practically the 
whole field, in the time allotted them, 
and illustrated their talks with colored 
slides and motion pictures . . . Wilfred 
Peters and C. E. Bollinger of the 
Local Arrangements Committee had the 
situation under control at all times. Pete 
must have worked a little mesmerism on 
the hotel management, for there was 
always that extra room, when needed, to 
house a forgetful essayist or clinician. 

. Ned Arganbright was a popular 
choice for president-elect. He has been 
an able and conscientious worker in the 
ranks of the state society for, lo, these 
many years as well as serving a term as 
councilman from his district. He is al- 
most as well known in Chicago as down- 
state and never misses a Midwinter 
meeting . . . So the 79th annual meet- 
ing passes into history. Don Gallie, the 
doughty Scotchman, well said, “This 
has been the best state meeting in ten 
years.” And many there were who 
agreed with him.—James H. Keith. 





Ohe President's Page 


By Frank J. Hurlstone, D.D.S. 


Perfection in legislation has never been reached. A reading of the daily 
newspapers brings that fact home quickly. Their columns carry many 
stories of our professional law makers in Washington being either in a 
deadlock or in fiery debate. When something finally receives enough 
support to pass both the Houses of Congress, subsequent statements re- 
garding the measure are far from expressing complete satisfaction. Ac- 
ceptance by the entire population is expecting too much. This holds true 
not only for our national legislation but carries right down the line even 
to simple local ordinances. It is characteristic of a democracy—a healthy 
characteristic, although it is sometimes disconcerting. 





Dental legislation has had the same experience. Numerous times sin- 
cere attempts have been made to create proper protection for the public 
and more ideal and higher standards of practice for the dentist by pro- 
hibiting misleading advertising. Unfortunately when it was felt that suc- 
cess had been reached, some means of circumvention was devised by 
those who opposed such progress. 


The phrase, “Upon order or prescription given by a licensed and 
registered dentist and constructed on or by use of casts or models made 
from impressions taken by a licensed and registered dentist,” has been a 
part of this and other states’ dental practice acts for years. Its incorpora- 
tion into a paragraph exempting certain extra-oral technical steps was 
originally intended to permit dental laboratories to conduct their busi- 
nesses legally as an adjunct to the profession. Shrewd and unscrupulous 
individuals have used it to promote the business of the “laboratory to the 
public” ; thus the real legislative intent has been nullified. 


Remedial steps have been undertaken to correct this situation. New 
amendments have been introduced by Senator Thomas P. Gunning, a 
member of the Illinois State Dental Society from Princeton, to repeal this 
section of the Illinois Dental Practice Act and set up a new method of 
control. These amendments are more specific in that they state where 
and what a dental laboratory may advertise. 


The Gunning bill has the approval and support of the reputable labora- 
tories, the Department of Public Health and the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education. It is now well on its way to receiving the ap- 
proval of the legislature. Let us hope that when it is finally enacted, it 
will be the cure for the deplorable laboratory advertising directed to the 
public. 
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Peoria Potpourri 


In attendance at the Illinois State 
Dental meeting last month were many 
men important in dentistry; some of 
them have been in the dental forefront 
for years, others are becoming more and 
more prominent. A noticeable dearth 
of young faces met the eye, if a dearth 
can meet the eye, because Uncle Sam 
has all the youngsters fighting a war. 
Omnipresent was President Neil D. Ved- 
der, one time mayor of Carrollton, and 
his righthand man “Jake” Jacob, our 
very efficient and capable secretary; 
someone said that these guys must both 
be ambidexterous to get all the things 
accomplished they do. The only other 
person with more on her mind was Sadie 
Alloway, sub rosa meeting arranger, offi- 
cially assistant secretary of the state 
society. The fellow you saw scrambling 
around on the dead run during most of 
the meeting was “Pete,” formally known 
as Dr. Wilfred S. Peters, chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee ; he 
could get you golf balls, a hotel room, 
breast of guinea hen, a cab, four chairs 
and six tables for a clinic, a car with 
gas, a package of priority paper clips— 
almost anything but rainless weather. 
For all this he was made vice-president 
of the state society. 


Alva Alexander was that nice looking 
guy seen about the hotel ; he is secretary 
of the Peoria Dental Society and edits 
its newsy bulletin, Extractions. He and 
the affable Irishman, A. L. McDonough, 
president of the Peoria Soceity, make a 
capable pair. 

One of the hardest working men in 
the society during the past year (and 
until the war’s end) was Bill McNeil, 
state dental chairman of Procurement 
and Assignment; he claims that those 
gray hairs are a direct result of the IlIli- 
nois quota of 869. J. Roy Blayney, past- 
president, was around drumming up 
trade for war bonds. That savory pipe 
you saw walking around the Pere Mar- 
quette was in the face of Cliff Becherer. 
The other man with the “869 Quota” 


worried look on his face was Leo Kremer, 
of Chicago and the Sixth Service Com- 
mand. Frank Hurlstone (rechristened 
Curly by best friend Editor Eddie Ryan), 
was here, there and everywhere, trying 
to get ideas for his 1943-44 presidency. 
Our only remark is, the “Shady Labs 
and Plates by Mail or by Hook or 
Crook” boys had better look sharp next 
year. 

That harried looking guy you saw in 
the lobby of the hotel was E. H. Mahle 
pinch hitting as chairman of the Hotel 
Committee (too few rooms for too many 
registrants) ; he found rooms the Pere 
Marquette did not know they had. Al 
Applebaum, golf chairman and J. W. 
Weidner, trap shoot chairman, had rain 
trouble. Col. Paul Clopper, who never 
misses an Illinois meeting, kept his rec- 
ord clean; he came from the Station 
Hospital at Fort Sheridan. Those other 
two affable gents of the military were 
also there—Capt. Wells, of the navy and 
the A.D.A. and Maj. Kenneth Cofield, 
liaison officer to the A.D.A. from the 
Surgeon General’s office ; they both gave 
elegant talks at the banquet. Seen at 
one of the banquet tables were Ned 
Arganbright, new president-elect, (pic- 
ture in this issue) and Mrs. Arganbright, 
Chicago’s Brad Brown, Decatur’s Lloyd 
Dodd, Evanston’s Ed Ryan, Girard’s 
Frank Stewart; Dodd took a needling. 
Smiling Bob Wells was about as was 
Pete Mundell, newly elected council 
member. 


We had a nice talk with John Green, 
legislative chairman. Senate bill 402 is 
very important he says. Pendleton, of 
Chicago liked Dodd’s paper on practice 
management. We sloshed through a 
game called golf with editor Hal Hil- 
lenbrand, Dean Bob McNulty and ex- 
business manager Mel Zinser. Talked 
with Clyde West, Earl Boulger, Sam 
Kleiman, Elmer Ebert, Bob Humphrey, 
Bob Pollock, Art Glawe—subject rain 
etc. 





Jim Keith prowled the meeting for 
tasty tidbits for “Here and There.” 
Harry Hartley, new Chicago secretary 
and Harold Oppice, old Chicago secre- 
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tary, were both in attendance at all 
sessions. Clarke Chamberlain’s golf club 
bill will be large in June; half 
the boys at the meeting played at his 
club and used his name. Jim Mahoney 
(with a red carnation), perennial, jovial 
membership chairman, and his charm- 
ing wife stayed at the Pere Marquette. 
Good friend, Wild Bill Mayer, of Evans- 
ton, hurt his knee bowling. Harold 
Noyes gave a report (long) before the 
Executive Council. Rode the Rocket 
down with Cooper, of Evanston, who is 
very interested in the oral hygienist 
situation in Illinois. Some time you 
should hear Shorty Bollinger do his 
James Whitcomb Riley piano number. 
Larry Neber and Charlie Kurz hob- 
nobbed at Neil Vedder’s Sunday after- 
noon party. George and Mrs. Schmidt, 
of Chicago, made the meeting a vacation 
by ending up at Starved Rock. 


The dentist who lost his lower partial 
at the meeting called for it at the In- 
formation Desk when no one was around. 
Next day his conscience hurt him so he 
came back to make amends; he even 
took the removable job out and put it 
back in just to assure the Information 
Committee it was actually his. (It seemed 
to fit). This was one bit of information 
that was not put over the loud speaker— 
what diplomacy. 

Did you notice the red, white and 
blue program with gold trimmings put 
out by Secretary Jacob (who is chair- 
man of the Publication Committee) ? It 
was a beauty, dedicated to all the mem- 
bers of the society now in the armed 
forces. It contained the complete roll of 
honor of 846 names of these members ; 
two of the names, Edward J. O'Reilly 
and Gerhardt F. Riba, were in gold. A 
copy of the program is to be sent to each 
man in service. 

L. G. Melaik came in from Eureka 
for the meeting and Ray Van Dam came 
all the way from 112th street, Chicago. 
Florence Lilly, who never misses a state 
meeting, was there ; new dress but same 
old smile. Lon Morrey had some sub- 
scription blanks with him for his new 
magazine Dental Pictorial; did you sign 
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one? Vic Seitz, of Chicago, put on his 
first table clinic—dental amalgam, and 
it was a good one too. We looked for 
Stan Garrett, of Lacon, but missed him ; 
we had orders to say hello from his old 
room mate Fred Genster, of Wilmette. 
John Harrison (now signing J. Alden 
Harrison) from Pecatonica, who gets his 
M.D.S. in oral surgery this year, gave 
a good table clinic on third molars. The 
distinguished looking, grey-haired gent, 
major domo of the banquet, was Stan 
La Due of Chillicothe; he’s a hustler. 
Incidentally, this was the largest annual 
banquet in the history of the society, 
well over the seating capacity of the ball- 
room. After Stan hung them on all the 
chandeliers, the remaining throng was 
sent to the Peoria room which was also 


filled. 


L. E. Steward (who was vice-president 
of the society in 1941) ran the sports 
dinner. This was also the largest sports 
dinner in the history of the state society. 
Officially the dinner was moved from the 
golf club to the Pere Marquette because 
of transportation and rationing diffi- 
culties. Unofficially, Steward said it was 
the only way he could figure to get all 
the state officers to be present. And they 
were. 


Tarpley, of Quincy, displayed the W. 
K. Southern hospitality—he furnished 
his blue car and gas for golfing—what a 
friend. Also talked with Ralph Libber- 
ton, Luke Johnson, Joe Lestina and Bob 
Placek, our new business manager. Quiet 
John McGuire from Evanston made all 
the sessions. Frank Farrell did last 
minute scurrying during the whole meet- 
ing, riding herd on his essayists; he did 
a good job. McEwen, of Chicago, talked 
to us a little about his two boys, Willis 
Bray, president of the Chicago Dental 
Society, ably represented that body at the 
meeting. Don Gallie and Walter Ditt- 
mar both made the meeting—seeing 
them made us miss the more their one 
time boon companion, William H. G. 
Logan. And we saw and talked to a lot 
of other guys ; we wish we could remem- 
ber all their names. What a meeting! 
—W.P.S., Jr. 

















FIRST CLASS MAIL 











Editor’s Note: This column is intended 
for the publication of letters. They may 
be letters to the editor or simply interest- 
ing communications received by other 
members of the society. We especially 
solicit letters from men in service. How- 
ever, if you have a grievance or a sug- 
gestion, this is the place to publish it. 
The letters should be typewritten, double- 
spaced and only one side of the paper 
used. The deadline for “First Class 
Mail” is the 26th of the month preceding 
publication. All material should be sent 
to the office of the editor, 6355 Broad- 
way, Chicago. 





This month: Letters from the United 
States Coast Guard, Southern Section 
Supply Base, San Clemente, California 
and the United States Army Medical 
Field Service School, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. 





May 8, 1943 
Dear Bill: 

I finally have time from my official duties 
and otherwise to drop you a line. I seem to 
have an awful time keeping up with my cor- 
respondence. 

They have me way out here in southern 
California where there isn’t much to do unless 
you like beautiful country. No fooling this is 
the place; it really is much nicer than many 
of the places I know of. I am assigned to the 
beach patrol of the Coast Guard and my ter- 
ritory extends from Balboa to San Diego 
which means I have about 800 to 1,000 fine 
men to take care of. The first two weeks I 
was here I operated without a chair, using a 
small stool and a beautiful unit. After that 
I got a very cheap chair but a very service- 
able one; in fact, in the first ten days, using 
the stool and the chair, I did 204 dental treat- 
ments on 57 men. A treatment means one 
filling, a prophylaxis or a Vincent’s treatment. 
I start work at 8:30 a.m., have an hour or 
better for lunch and finish at 4:30 p.m. Best 
of all there are no evening hours. 

We (the commanding officer, the medical 
officer and myself) generally go across the 
road and play golf until dark. (Wouldn’t you 
like that?) We also have Jimmy Thomson, 
the golf pro, stationed here and he has changed 
my grip, stance, etc. As a result I am shooting 
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in the nineties. Last Sunday we went down 
to San Diego and played the navy (Sammy 
Sneed) in a tournament; we lost by five holes 
in spite of the fact that Jimmy Thomson shot 
four birdies in the last round. The men out 
here take their golf seriously and that makes 
this a swell life even if you don’t get rich at it. 

I want to take this opportunity to tell you 
some things about the Coast Guard which the 
general public should know and appreciate. 
Everyone talks about how the Marines have 
landed but they always neglect to state that 
the Coast Guard handles all landing opera- 
tions. In the Solomons, Guadalcanal and 
North Africa, the Coast Guard handled the 
Higgins landing boats and saw to it that the 
Marines were safely put ashore. When they 
took Wake Island the Coast Guard landed 
and established the beachhead until the 
Marines took over. Of course, this is all old 
stuff for the Coast Guard because they have 
been guarding coasts and chasing mad dogs 
since 1790. You see the Coast Guard is really 
an old organization. All this I have written 
is not my opinion but comes out of our official 
publication and I am passing it on to you. 
Another thing I must add to this is the fact 
that the United States Public Health Service 
has always furnished the Coast Guard its 
medical and dental service. So wherever the 
Coast Guard has been or is there you will 
find the men of the U.S.P.H.S. “Semper 


Paratus.” 


Enough of that, I will name some of our 
celebrities here at the base. I have already 
mentioned Jimmy Thomson but we also have 
Richard Cromwell, of the movies, Mayor La 
Trivia, from the Fibber McGee program, Bob 
Howard, son of Seabiscuit Howard, Buster 
Keaton’s son, a piano player who was with 
Eddie Duchin and a number of lesser lights. 

This afternoon I went surf fishing and 
caught a small shark and lots of sunburn so 
I am rather uncomfortable right now. The 
food in camp is excellent but terrible outside 
so the boys are glad to come back after having 
liberty. The housing situation is bad and I 
have been unable to find a place for my fam- 
ily but I am still looking and hope to bring 
them out even if I have to house them in a 
tree. 

Here is my address. Will you see that the 
society gets it. Give my regards to the boys 
and many thanks. 

Lt. O. Baumgarth USPHS (R) 
United States Coast Guard 
Southern Section Supply Base 
Beach Patrol 

San Clemente, California 


May 29, 1943 
Dear Bill: 


As you know I have been transferred from 
San Antonio, Texas, to Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania, the United States Army Medical 
Field Service School. I thought you might 
be interested in hearing about Carlisle which 
is one of the oldest military posts in the coun- 
try. It’s one of the most beautiful, too. 

The school is located in the fertile (it rains 
practically every day up here) Cumberland 
valley. The surrounding countryside is very 
green and there are mountains on three sides 
of us. The school proper has 200 buildings 
set down in the center of a fine. campus. 

Carlisle is quite historical having been 
established by the British’ during the French 
and Indian war; it served as a base during 
hostilities with the Delaware and other tribes. 

During the American Revolution the Con- 
tinental Army used it as an ammunition 
manufacturing and storage center—manufac- 
tured powder and shot. At that time they 
also established a school for artillerists, the 
first school in the history of the United States 
army. Hessian prisoners, captured by Wash- 
ington, built some of the camp buildings; 
Washington’s troops also used the grounds 
during the “Whiskey Rebellion,’ 1791-92; 
during the war of 1812 it was used as a 
powder storage depot. Later, in 1838, it be- 
came an army cavalry school; the place was 
burned by the Confederate army in the Civil 
war and then rebuilt. In 1867 a school was 
formed here for the training of enlisted men 
as veterinarians. 

After this it became the Indian Industrial 
School, famous for its educational achieve- 
ments and for the prowess of its athletes, the 
“Carlisle Indians.” Jim Thorpe came from 
here, and Dick Hanley, who coached at 
Northwestern, was one of the well-known 
football coaches of Carlisle. 

Carlisle’s medical history started when it 
was made the site of United States Army 
General hospital No. 31; world war I casual- 
ties recuperated here and were given indus- 
trial training. 

In 1920 the Secretary of War directed that 
the medical department establish the Medical 
Field Service School here. Since then it has 
trained nearly 25,000 medical department 
officers and enlisted men for field duty. 
Nowadays, physicians, dentists, veterinarians 
and sanitary engineers undergo a field train- 
ing course which they complete in one month; 
it used to require three to six months. They 


really do keep us awfully busy, Bill. Their 
teaching methods are extremely efficient 
though. Subjects are presented in many 





forms; a subject is usually lectured on, then 
explained by the use of diagrams, models or 
moving pictures. They put on short skits and 
plays to demonstrate a point. Then we are 
taken out in the field and see the thing prac- 
tically demonstrated. We are given frequent 
exams and after every exam we have a 
critique. I am not kidding when I say these 
are the most thorough people I have ever 
been associated with. There is only one 
drawback, they do not have enough time at 
their disposal. The material is crammed 
down our throats. It is rather hard to take 
it all in but they hand out the information in 
the best manner possible. 

The teachers are extremely able and they 
have very good assistance from the 32nd 
Medical Battalion, which is a crack demon- 
stration unit. (Enlisted men; they put on the 
skits and demonstrations.) Their teaching 
aids are remarkable. By aids I mean charts, 
models, slides and motion pictures. As you 
can gather, the teaching is slick; this is due 
partly to the teachers themselves and partly 
to the cooperation of the assistants who have 
all the necessary charts and models at the 
proper place and at the proper time. The 
only catch, as I said before, is the lack of 
time. 

Much of the research on medical field 
subjects comes from up here in the medical 
department equipment laboratory. This school 
used to be primarily for medical men. Den- 
tal, veterinary and sanitary subjects were not 
considered until the last few years. The 
school’s objective or motto is, “To conserve 
fighting strength.” An inscription on a cor- 
nerstone reads, “To conserve a man alive in 
the midst of chances and hostilities is as great 
a miracle as to create him.’”—Jeremy Taylor. 

Our curriculum goes about like this: we 
start classes at 8:00 and work ’till noon, have 
40 minutes for lunch and work ’till 5:00; 
usually have some homework. Some days we 
go into the field for outside demonstrations. 
We learn the use of the compass at night, 
have gas mask drill, ordinary drill, selection 
of sites for various medical installations, etc. 

Bill, I really like it down here and will be 
rather sorry when this training period is 
over; it’s a swell spot. Paul wrote and said 
that the army was sending him to Denver, 
Colorado; I imagine he will like it there. 
Say hello to some of the boys for me and 
ask them to drop me a line; my address is, 
Capt. Philip Schoen, 28 Officer Training Bn., 
2nd Sect., Bldg. 183, Carlisle Barracks, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. 

Sincerely yours, 
Phil. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








TO RECONSIDER STATUS 
OF DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 


Col. E. Mann Hartlett has been named 
as occupational deferment advisor for 
dentists, according to an announcement 
from Col. Paul G. Armstrong, state 
director of selective service on May 18. 

Col. Hartlett will carry out the duties 
of his new assignment in addition to his 
regular work as state medical officer and 
occupational deferment officer for physi- 
cians. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, national direc- 
tor of selective service, has informed all 
state directors of the existing great need 
for physicians and dentists to fill the 
medical personnel requirements for army 
units and called on all state directors to 
reconsider the status of all physicians and 
dentists who are at present deferred by 
their local draft boards from military 
service by reason of occupation and who 
except for such deferment would be 
liable to military service under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940. 

The following policies have been out- 
lined by Col. Armstrong for the medical 
and dental profession : 


(1) Physicians and dentists who have been 
declared available for military service by the 
Procurement and Assignment Service will be 
selected and delivered for induction by selec- 
tive service local boards without avoidable 
delay. In such selection for induction, draft 
boards are not authorized to give considera- 
tion to any application for commission in the 
medical corps of the armed forces which may 
be pending. 

(2) Physicians and dentists, who are serv- 
ing residencies in hospitals and other institu- 
tions, cannot qualify for occupational defer- 
ment from military service unless they are en- 
gaged in work involving their own independ- 
ent diagnosis and treatment of patients sub- 
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ject only to the ordinary hospital staff super- 
vision. Occupational deferment in such cases 
will not exceed twelve months. Consideration 
for occupational deferment will not be ac- 
corded to physicians and dentists’in residence 
who are engaged primarily in the furthering 
of their medical education, or who are un- 
der the strict supervision of and dependent 
upon another physician or dentist or other 
physicians or dentists in work performed. 

(3) Physicians and dentists on medical and 
dental school faculties and physicians and 
dentists engaged in industrial medicine who 
are acceptable to the armed forces can- 
not be continued in occupational deferment 
and will be selected for induction by draft 
boards on recommendation from the state 
director. A reasonable time period will, where 
necessity is clearly shown, be accorded a medi- 
cal or dental school or an industry to replace 
its young physicians and dentists. 

(4) Physicians and dentists who make ap- 
plication for commission in the armed forces 
and who are not acceptable to the armed 
forces by reason of physical defect or lack of 
citizenship, will not be selected for induction 
by local boards. 


Gen. Hershey, commenting on physicians 
and dentists who have volunteered their serv- 
ices and who have been rejected through 
no fault of their own, directed that duly 
licensed physicians and dentists who cannot 
be used by the armed forces in their pro- 
fessional capacity, when their services can 
be used by the civilian population, should 
be given occupational classification by selec- 
tive service local boards. 


The state director recommends that all 
physicians and dentists, liable to selection 
for induction, determine their acceptability 
to the armed forces by applying for a com- 
mission. He points out that a physician or 
dentist rejected by the navy may be accept- 
able to the army and that local boards can- 
not give occupational classification to a physi- 
cian or dentist until he has been rejected by 
the army. 


The state director emphasizes that this 
pertains only to physicians and dentists who 
have not reached the thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of their birth and who do not have chil- 
dren born prior to September 15th, 1942, 
with whom they are maintaining a bona 
fide family relationship in their home. 


SOCIETY DIRECTORY TO 
BE PUBLISHED IN JULY 


The annual directory of membership 
of the Illinois State Dental Society will 
be published in the July issue of the ILu1- 
nots DENTAL JouRNAL. In order that the 
directory may be accurate, members are 
urged to send all changes of address to 
the office of the secretary, L. H. Jacobs, 
634 Jefferson Building, Peoria, by ‘June 
15. Changes in rank of military personnel 
should also be sent in. 


HOLD MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR W. H. G. LOGAN 


On May 28, a memorial service for 
former dean William H. G. Logan was 
held at the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, School of Dentistry, Loyola 
University. During the service a full 
length portrait of Dr. Logan was un- 
veiled. The oil painting, by the famous 
portraitist, Paul Trebilcock, was hung in 
the large amphitheatre between the por- 
traits of Truman Brophy and C. N. John- 
son. 


In a fitting ceremony, conducted by 
Robert W. McNulty, acting dean, there 
were several speakers. Donald M. Gallie, 
lifetime friend of Dr. Logan, spoke on 
“Dean Logan and Dentistry”; Lon 
Porter addressed the gathering as a rep- 
resentative of the senior class; Rev. 
Thomas A. Egan, S.J., president of Loy- 
ola University, spoke on “Dr. Logan, 
Dean” ; Harold Hillenbrand represented 
the faculty in an address, “Dr. Logan the 
Teacher.” Willis Bray, president of the 
Chicago Dental Society, presented a re- 
solution from the society to Mrs. Donald 
M. LaChance, daughter of Dr. Logan. 

The entire student body, faculty and 
many notable representatives of the den- 
tal profession were present at the memor- 
ial service to do honor to this great den- 
tist and educator. 





SURGEON GENERAL TELLS 
PLANS FOR NAVY 


Existing facilities and construction will 
provide 40,000 additional beds in naval 
hospital installations by June 30, Rear 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire, surgeon gen- 
eral, stated in Washington recently. An 
additional 20,000 will be provided in 
1944. 

Adm. McIntire said that at present the 
navy is operating eight mobile hospitals 
and that additional ones are planned. 
Two hospital ships and three hospital- 
ship transports are now in service and 
three more hospital ships are in the plans 
for the coming year. 

By June 30, 1944 the medical de- 
partment of the navy plans to have 20,- 
298 medical officers, 5,975 dental officers, 
1,133 hospital corps officers, 794 warrant 
officers, 435 volunteer specialists, 100 
WAVES and 8,500 nurses. 


THREE ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 
TO GRADUATE 146 


The three dental schools of Illinois will 
graduate 146 senior and graduate stu- 
dents at their annual commencements 
this month. This year, almost to a man, 
the graduates will enter the dental corps 
of one or the other of the armed services. 
The navy requires that the student pass 
some state board examination and be li- 
censed to practice dentistry in that state ; 
in the army this is not necessary, only 
graduation from a licensed dental school 
is essential. 

The Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, School of Dentistry, Loyola Univer- 
sity, holding its sixtieth annual com- 
mencement exercises on June 9g, will 
graduate sixty-eight senior students and 
two graduate students. New freshman 
classes will begin on June 28 and Octo- 
ber 4 according to the present accelerated 
program of the school. 

Northwestern University Dental School 
will hold its eighty-fifth commencement 
exercises on June 16. At this time seven- 
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teen senior students and eight graduate 
students will receive degrees. The next 
school term will begin on June 29. 

The University of Illinois, College of 
Dentistry, will graduate fifty-three stu- 
dents on June 18. The next freshman 
class will enroll on June 28. 


CAPT. R. S. DAVIS IS NEW 
HEAD OF NAVY DENTAL CORPS 


Capt. Robert S. Davis has been nomi- 
nated to succeed Capt. Albert Knox as 
chief of the Dental Division of the 
United States Navy. Capt. Knox will 
complete his present tour of duty about 
June 15 and will be assigned as officer 
in charge of the dental clinic at the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

Capt. Davis was born in Meriden, 
Connecticut on January 4, 1892 and 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania Dental School in 1915. 
He entered the navy in 1917 and was 
promoted to captain in July 1941. He has 
been senior dental officer at the Naval 
Training Station in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Capt. Davis began his new as- 
signment on June 7. 


BILL TO DEFER FATHERS 
TABLED BY SENATE 


The Kilday bill to defer fathers pend- 
ing induction of all other available men 
in any particular state was tabled by a 
unanimous vote of the Senate military 
affairs committee on May 28. While 
technically the bill remains alive, Sena- 
tor Robert Reynolds, chairman of the 
committee, remarked that 999 times out 
of 1,000 a tabled bill is never brought up 
again. 

The bill was the target of much op- 
position from the armed forces. Selective 
service, the army and the navy con- 
tended that enactment of the legislation 
would tear down the induction system 
and make it impossible to draft anybody 
except single men. 

Col. Lewis Sanders, who analyzed the 
bill for the committee, said that selective 


service already is attempting, as far as 
possible, to put draft quotas on a state- 
wide basis and induct single men, child- 
less married men and fathers in that 
order, as proposed by the bill. 

However, Sanders said, one feature of 
the bill was clearly unworkable : No state 
selective service director ever could be 
sure that every eligible single man had 
been called up, opening the way for the 
induction of men in more deferred cate- 
gories. Therefore, it would be possible 
for a married man to challenge in court 
the right of the government to induct 
him if he could prove that one single 
man remained in the state who had not 
been drafted. 


The services also opposed the Kilday 
bill because it would set aside the “work 
or fight” order of War Manpower Chief 
Paul V. McNutt. 


RELOCATION REPORTS ASKED OF 
PROCUREMENT AND ASSIGNMENT 


The directing Board of the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service, in a state- 
ment issued on April 12 to all state chair- 
men, asked for information concerning 
dentists who have been relocated because 
of wartime shortages. The text of the 
statement follows : 

The Procurement and Assignment Service 
has need of information as to the service 
which is being rendered by its state chair- 
men in regard to the relocation of dentists 
into areas or positions where they are needed 
as a result of wartime shortages of dental 
services. Your cooperation is asked in listing 
on Form 228-A certain information concern- 
ing dentists who have been so_ relocated 
through the efforts of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service in your state. .. . 

Separate sheets should be used for the 
period ending December 31, 1942 and for 
the period January 1, 1943 through March 
31, 1943. The present report should cover 
only these two periods up to and including 
March 31, 1943. Quarterly reports are to be 
made out, following the report ending March 
31, 1943, and you will be instructed at a later 
date concerning these quarterly reports... . 

Forms should be completed and returned 
to this office by April 20, 1943. Even though 
no relocations were arranged during one or 
the other of the two periods this report 
covers, a form marked “none accomplished,” 
with the proper entry for date and state, 
should be submitted. 
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NEW MAILING REGULATIONS 
FOR LABORATORY WORK 


As a result of the recent passage of 
the Traynor bill outlawing mail-order 
dentures, the Postmaster General issued 
the following amendment to the postal 
laws and regulations on May 17. The 
text of the amendment follows : 


Section 6074 of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations is amended by the addition of the 
following as paragraphs 4 and 5: 

4. Packages containing dentures (false 
teeth) or prosthetic dental appliances shall 
be accepted for mailing when properly pre- 
pared therefor, provided that the label or the 
address side of the parcel carries a printed or 
rubber stamped impression over the name of 
the sender in clear legible type reading as 
follows: 


Mailing not prohibited by Sec. 6073 P. L. 
& R., 1940. 

5. Parcels containing dentures or pros- 
thetic devices found in the mails without the 
required indorsement should be immediately 
transmitted to the post office inspector in 
charge of the Division in which the office of 
address is located. 


REELING RATS? 
COULD BE 


George Hoyt, of Berkeley, California, 
said he found that the best way to catch 
rats was to feed them frozen pudding 
flavored with sherry: “I got those rats 
so tight I could catch them with my bare 
hands.”—Time, May 31, 1943. 


WARTIME HISTORY OF 
DENTISTRY UNDERWAY 


The History Committee of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association is starting a col- 
lection of material recording the part that 
the members of the dental profession, 
both in service and at home, are play- 
ing in the nation’s war effort. 

The material, which will be gathered 
from numerous sources, will eventually 
be published in a “History of Dentistry 
in World War II.” History committees 
of the state societies, fraternities, dental 
schools and dental manufacturers have 
been asked to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in its work. The army dental 





corps and the navy dental corps have 
signified their willingness to furnish in- 
formation as it becomes available. W. 
Harry Archer, of Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man of the A.D.A. committee. 


RELAX RULES FOR 
OVERSEAS MAIL 


Requests of army personnel for articles 
to be mailed to them overseas need no 
longer be approved by a commanding 
officer, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the War Department. 

However, according to the revised reg- 
ulations, the following specifications must 
still be complied with: the parcel must 
not weigh more than five pounds nor be 
more than fifteen inches in length, or 
thirty-six inches in length and girth com- 
bined ; not more than one parcel may be 
mailed in any one week by or for the 
same person or firm, to or for the same 
addressee ; no perishable matter may be 
included in any parcel. 


Persons mailing packages must still 
present at the time of mailing a written 
request from the soldier. This request, 
except in the case of a V-Mail letter, 
must be presented in the envelope show- 
ing the APO cancellation stamp. 

Parcels weighing eight ounces or less 
sent prepaid, first class, will continue to 
be accepted without specific request. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 
DECLINE IN ILLINOIS 


Payment of unemployment benefits in 
Illinois dropped below $1,000,000 in 
April for the first time since the inaugu- 
ration of the payment plan, according 
to an announcement by Francis B. 
Murphy, state director of labor. 

The April figure was $743,945.50, 
compared with $2,589,805 for the corre- 
sponding month last year. The number of 
persons receiving such compensation 
dropped from 43,745 in April 1942 to 
11,852 in April of this year. 
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NYA IS AGAIN 
TARGET IN CONGRESS 


A joint committee on reduction of non- 
essential federal expenditures on May 24 
recommended the refusal of an NYA ap- 
propriation of $59,304,000 requested by 
that agency for the new fiscal year. The 
committee asserted that the NYA dupli- 
cates or overlaps the work of other gov- 
ernment bureaus and demanded the abo- 
lition of the agency effective June 30. 

A transfer of NYA equipment and 
facilities to essential war agencies or their 
sale to private industries was a further 
recommendation of the committee. It 
also suggested the transfer of NYA per- 
sonnel to necessary war work and advo- 
cated that the labor department and 
War Manpower Commission “make ev- 
ery effort to assist war industries to carry 
on their own industrial training pro- 
grams.” 

The report of the committee said that 
on October 28, 1942 the NYA had 11,- 
806 paid employes in its administrative 
personnel to train 43,000 youths, with 
only 44 per cent of the personnel in di- 
rect shop supervision. It was further 
stated that only 50 per cent of the NYA 
trainees utilize their skills in war industry. 


MEDICAL UNIT 
STARTS PAPER 


The Loyola University Medical Unit 
recently inaugurated its own newspaper, 
Esprit de Corps. The unit, in training at 
the LaGarde General hospital, New Or- 
leans, is nearing the completion of its 
basic training and will soon be assigned 
to overseas service. The new publication 
will be issued weekly and will contain in- 
formation relative to the personnel of the 
organization and their activities. 

Maj. Charles H. Granstaff, of Rock- 
ford, former president of the Winnebago 
Dental Society, is chief of the dental staff. 
The three other dentists with the unit are 
Capt. Thomas A. Howland, Lt. Harry J. 
Kazen and Lt. Frank Blair, all of Chi- 


cago. 
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HINTS ON WHAT 
TO CARRY ABROAD 


A recent issue of the Army and Navy 
Journal’ carried the following suggestions 
on what to take, and not take, when 
leaving for foreign duty : 

Most important article—since the average 
service man smokes—is a good lighter, not 
necessarily an expensive one, but a lighter that 
will function in the wind and which holds a 
maximum of fluid. 

They advise bringing several extra flints 
and also a can or two of lighter fluid. 

Runner-up in importance is a sturdy wrist 
watch, preferably with waterproof case, un- 
breakable crystal and with sweep hands. 

They suggest bringing two toilet cases—one 
small and compact, to fit in the pack; the 
other to be carried in his sea-bag. 

Sometimes a soldier and his sea-bag are 
separated, so the small kit becomes invaluable. 
They urge that the larger kit be well-made to 
stand “‘a bit of kicking around.” 

Many razor blades, as well as extra comb, 
nail file, mirror and manicure scissors that 
will double as pedicure scissors, are also ad- 
vised; plus a few extra cases of toilet and 
laundry soap. 

One of the handiest articles the soldier can 
carry is a hunting knife, at least seven inches 
long, with leather sheath. It can be used from 
cutting steak to stripping brush for a mattress. 
At the front, they point out, beds are made 
out of brush and blankets each night. 

Ranking high on the “must” list is the 
Boy Scout knife, which has a can-opener 
blade. 

A pen and pencil set should also. be in- 
cluded, plus a good book—a pocket history 
of the world or the works of a master, which 
bears re-reading. Bibles are furnished by the 
Chaplain. 

Last, but not least, the small shoe-shining 
kit is advised. Many parts of the world have 
not yet been invaded by shoe-shine parlors. 


URGE SUPPORT FOR A.D.A. 
JOURNAL OF ORAL SURGERY 


Members of the Illinois State Dental 
Society are urged to support the new 
publication of the American Dental As- 
sociation, the Journal of Oral Surgery. 
The Central Office of the A.D.A. has re- 
vealed that to date there are only 146 
subscriptions from Illinois dentists. The 
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magazine is being published in response 
to an apparent widespread demand on 
the part of the dental profession. It is 
issued quarterly and the January and 
April issues have received favorable com- 
ments from many sources. 

The publication is written for the 
general practitioner as well as the spe- 
cialist and contains articles on widely 
diversified subjects in the field of oral 
surgery. The subscription price is $5.00 
per year and orders should be sent to 
the American Dental Association, 222 
East Superior Street, Chicago. 


KANSAS CITY DENTISTS 
START DENTAL LIBRARY 


A dental library for practitioners in 
Kansas City, Kansas, has been started by 
members of the profession. A part-time 
librarian has been secured and the library 
is housed in the Bell Memorial Hospital. 


ILLINOIS DRAFT REJECTIONS 
BELOW NATIONAL LEVEL 


The current rejection rate at army in- 
duction stations is 26.4 per cent of the 
white and 37.4 per cent of the Negro 
draftees ordered for induction by IIli- 
nois draft boards, according to Lt. Col. 
E. Mann Hartlett, state selective service 
medical director. Col. Hartlett noted 
that this figure compares favorably with 
the national rejection rate of 42 per cent 
and pointed out that Negroes make up 
only 5 per cent of each day’s call at in- 
duction stations. 


“Neuropsychiatric defects is the great- 
est single factor causing men’s rejection 
for military service and has accounted for 
as high as 35 per cent of a month’s re- 
jections,” he commented. “Eye defects 
and hernias added to the neuropsychia- 
tric defects account for more than 50 
per cent of the overall rejection rate. 

“These are developmental defects. 
None of them is preventable and only the 
hernias are remediable for acceptability 
under present army physical standards.” 





DELTA SIGMA DELTA 
TO HOLD ANNUAL OUTING 


The Chicago Auxiliary of Delta Sigma 
Delta fraternity will hold its annual out- 
ing and golf tournament at the Rolling 
Green Country club on June 16. There 
will be golf for those who wish to play 
and other sports for the nongolfers. A 
dinner will be held following the day’s 
activities. Fred Haberle is chairman of 
the committee in charge. 


8,300,000 IN U. S. 
ARMED FORCES 


There were approximately 8,300,000 
officers and men in the military forces of 
the United States on May 6, according to 
Paul V. McNutt, chief of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

McNutt further stated that the armed 
forces were draining 300,000 men a 
month from the civilian manpower pool. 

The goal for the end of this year is 
10,700,000 he said. After subtracting 
2,400,000 for the eight remaining months 
of this year, the figure is 8,300,000. 


AUTHORIZE WOMEN M.D.'S 
FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


A bill, authorizing the appointment of 
women physicians and surgeons in the 
army and navy medical corps, was signed 
by the President on April 17. Appoint- 
ments will be made in the same grade 
and same way as those for men. All 
allotments and benefits will also be the 
same and the women may serve overseas 
or at any other place. 


SELECT SCHOOLS FOR 
ARMY TRAINING PROGRAM 


By the end of July medical instruction 
will be available at seventy-four institu- 
tions, dental training at thirty-eight and 
veterinary courses at ten, according to 
an announcement from the War Depart- 
ment on May 29. 
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The middle west schools listed by the 
army as having been selected for par- 
ticipation in the army specialized train- 
ing program are : 


Dental: Indiana University School of Den- 
tistry, Indianapolis; Chicago College of Den- 
tal Surgery, Loyola University; Northwestern 
University Dental School, Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Dentistry, Chi- 
cago. 

University of Detroit School of Dentistry, 
Detroit; University of Michigan School of 
Dentistry, Ann Arbor; Marquette University 
School of Dentistry, Milwaukee; University of 
Iowa College of Dentistry, Iowa City. 

Medical: Indiana University School of Med- 
icine, Indianapolis; Marquette University 
School of Medicine, Milwaukee ; Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Medicine, Chi- 
cago; Wayne University School of Medicine, 
Detroit; Loyola University School of Medi- 
cine, Chicago; University of Wisconsin School 
of Medicine, Madison; University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago; University of 
Michigan School of Medicine, Ann Arbor. 

State University of Iowa College of Medi- 
cine, Iowa City. 

Veterinary: Michigan State College of Ag- 
riculture and Applied Sciences, East Lansing. 


EXTEND STATE WAR BOND 
DRIVE ANOTHER MONTH 


J. Roy Blayney, general chairman of 
the state society war bond drive, has 
announced that the drive, originally 
scheduled for May only, has been ex- 
tended through the month of June. 

The disappointing results of the drive 
so far are largely due to the failure to 
get the proper pledge forms into the 
hands of the district captains and their 
committeemen. 

“The drive has been slow to get un- 
derway,” Dr. Blayney said, “but now that 
the organization of the state is complete 
we expect the pledges received during 
June to more than make up the deficit 
of the past month. Pledges this month 
will be counted with the May sales 
toward our goal of raising enough money 
to purchase a bomber. All members are 
urged to cooperate to the fullest extent 
possible in this war bond drive.” 
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COLLEGES KEEP 
OPEN IN ENGLAND 


The thirty-seven thousand men and 
women who are left in England’s eleven 
universities are either under age for mili- 
tary service, physically unfit, or have 
been reserved (deferred), from National 
Service and assigned to college to study 
—in most cases at governmental expense. 

Money is a factor which a qualified 
university student need not consider in 
wartime England, as government schol- 
arships or bursaries, in numbers limited 
only by national requirements, are easily 
available, regardless of the financial 
status of the student’s family. Well over 
half of the students now in British uni- 
versities are wholly or in part supported 
by the government or other scholarships. 

Deferments are granted for approxi- 
mately the same reasons that American 
college students are now being deferred— 
to provide the country with a needed 
supply of trained technical and scientific 
personnel. 

In England, however, the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service trains and 
assigns men and women to both industry 
and the armed services, while in America, 
the selective service directs deferment 
with primary reference to military needs. 

The under age groups in England con- 
sist of men under eighteen (boys must 
register at seventeen years and eight 
months, but are not called up until they 
are eighteen), and women under nine- 
teen. When students reach these ages, 
they must register for National Service, 
and will either be sent back to college to 
finish their work uninterrupted, or be 
taken out of college for the duration. 

Each university in England has its own 
University Joint Recruiting Board—com- 
posed of army, navy, and air force rep- 
resentatives, chairmanned by a univer- 
sity member; and subcommittees com- 
posed entirely of faculty members. With- 
in the limits of National Service orders, 
these committees have the say-so in draft- 
ing or deferring students. 

Until December 1942, English college 
men, even in non-scientific subjects, were 












































granted deferments for one year if their 
universities certified them, but such de- 
ferments have now been cut off, and it is 
at the present time virtually impossible 
for male students (except those consider- 
ably below eighteen or physically unfit) 
to study liberal arts courses. 

Although women have for some time 
been subject to draft in England, until 
recently underage women college stu- 
dents had a free rein in picking their 
courses. Now however, in a final tighten- 
ing-up of education, women who want 
to study non-scientific subjects are ad- 
mitted to universities only if they are go- 
ing to become teachers, or do other es- 
sential civilian services. 


As well as deciding which students are 
doing their greatest national service by 
entering and staying in universities, the 
University Joint Recruiting Boards also 
urge students into shortage fields—radio- 
physics is the main shortage at present— 
and they decide where faculty members 
can best be used. 


In general, teachers in scientific sub- 
jects who are over twenty-five are de- 
ferred, and teachers over thirty-five in 
other fields are left at their jobs. In each 
case the faculty members are individually 
examined by the Joint Recruiting Boards, 
and the boards then recommend defer- 
ment—which has never yet been refused 
—if they consider that the teacher is 
needed. 


All students and faculty members in 
England—as well as working on acceler- 
ated schedules—must put in 48 hours a 
month in the Fire Guard—as every other 
adult in England does. In addition to 
this, every man from 17 to 51 has to be 
a member of the Home Guard. 


England has no such plan as our Army 
Specialized Training and Navy V-12 pro- 
grams, where servicemen in uniform are 
sent to the colleges for part of their mili- 
tary training. They have many short 
training courses which prepare students 
for war service, but all students are 
civilians, and remain in school uninter- 
ruptedly until they have finished what- 
ever training the government through the 


University Joint Recruiting boards has 
approved for them. 


THREE CHICAGO 
DENTISTS DIE RECENTLY 


Three members of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society who died recently are Charles 
S. Hart, H. D. Norton and Frank J. 
Kolar. 

Dr. Hart died suddenly on May 13 
at his home in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
He was graduated from Northwestern 
University Dental School in 1903 and be- 
came a’ member of the state society in 
1920. He had not been active in prac- 
tice for the past ten years. 

Dr. Norton, a graduate of the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, School of 
Dentistry, Loyola University in 1914, 
died following a heart attack on June 6. 
He became a member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society in 1938 and was a 
specialist in oral surgery. 

Dr. Kolar, a life member of the state 
society, died on June 4. He had prac- 
ticed in Chicago for fifty years and had 
retired in 1940. He was graduated from 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University 
in 1890 and joined the state society in 
1905. 

More extended obituaries of these men 
will appear in a later issue of the jour- 
NAL. 


URGE CONTINUATION 
OF SCRAP DRIVE 


Henry A. Swanson, chairman of the 
National Salvage Committee of the 
American Dental Association, has issued 
a plea for the continuation of the scrap 
collection drive. The text of his com- 
munication follows : 


Salvaging these vital materials is the im- 
portant job that dentists on the home front 
have to do now, and until the war is over. 
It is not a job for haphazard effort, for half- 
hearted cooperation, for future action. It is 
a job now. 

Salvage committees are set up in all of the 
states. Some have done splendid jobs; others 
have not. But the campaign must be con- 
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tinued and intensified. Every bit of scrap 
must be collected, first, in the dental office, 
and then in the community. No dentist who 
realizes what war is and what it is for, can 
exempt himself from this task. 

Scrap should be collected by every dentist, 
weighed and turned over to the proper col- 
lection agency in his community. No amount 
is too small. 

The state society has a part in this im- 
portant work. The local dental society has a 
part in this work. And only if it is carried 
on, unceasingly and unstintingly, can those 
who remain at home feel that they have done 
their best for those who are in service. 

War is not a job for the few. It is the 
task of the many. Your part may be small, 
but at least it gives you the privilege of mak- 
ing your contribution toward the ultimate 
victory. 


NAVY DENTAL CLINIC 
OPENED IN BROOKLYN 


A new dental clinic in Brooklyn for 
the exclusive use of the personnel of the 
navy was Officially commissioned on June 
2 by Rear Adm. E. J. Marquart, com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District. 
Capt. Clemens V. Rault, DC, is the com- 
manding officer of the clinic. 

The clinic is equipped to practice the 
newest developments in dentistry. Lab- 
oratory facilities are available for all 
types of work. 


WAR BOND DRIVE EXCEEDS 
GOAL BY OVER FIVE BILLION 


Sales of 18,533 million dollars in the 
Second War Loan Drive conducted dur- 
ing April surpassed all expectations and 
exceeded the original goal of 13 billion 
dollars by 43 per cent. Approximately 68 
per cent of the securities sold in the April 
drive were taken by nonbanking inves- 
tors, according to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Treasury. The nonbanking 
classification excludes subscriptions by 
U. S. Government agencies and trust 
funds and subscriptions of dealers and 
brokers not distributed or earmarked for 
nonbanking investors. This compared 
with about 52 per cent in December and 
represented 157 per cent of the 8 billion 
dollar quota set for nonbanking investors. 
Allotments of securities to banks were 


‘limited to about 5 billion dollars, con- 


sisting of approximately 2.1 billion each 
of } per cent certificates and 2 per cent 
bonds and 800 million dollars net addi- 
tion to the amount of Treasury bills out- 
standing. 

The tapping of nonbank funds on 
such a huge scale was made possible by 
the greatly intensified sales effort of the 
national and regional War Finance Com- 
mittees which welded the activities of 
the Victory Fund Committees and War 
Savings staffs into a single joint effort 
during the drive. Credit is especially due 
the banks for lending their wholehearted 
support to the campaign by performing 
the all-important function of actively 
selling securities to their depositors. 


Corporations, concentrating their pur- 
chases on certificates and tax notes, more 
than doubled their subscriptions as com- 
pared with December and took the larg- 
est share of sales to nonbanking investors. 
This large increase in purchases by cor- 
porations probably reflected the accumu- 
lation of funds which normally would be 
spent for replacement, coupled with the 
reduced need for additional working cap- 
ital as the overall growth in inventories 
tended to decline. Purchases by individ- 
uals, partnerships, and personal trust ac- 
counts were about twice as large as in 
December and were the second largest 
source of nonbanking subscriptions. In- 
surance companies and savings banks in- 
creased their purchases substantially 
above those of December. 

One of the objectives of the Second 
War Loan Drive was to obtain a more 
widespread distribution of government 
securities to individuals. While the sale 
of government securities to corporations 
and institutional investors prevents the 
growth in deposits which would otherwise 
occur if these same securities were sold 
to banks, it is important that great stress 
be laid upon increasing the sale of gov- 
ernment securities to individuals. Pur- 
chases of government securities by cor- 
porations and institutional investors are 
made from funds which are not likely to 
exert any significant inflationary pressure 
in the markets for consumption goods. 
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On the other hand, purchases by individ- 
uals are more likely to draw upon funds 
which would otherwise be spent on con- 
sumption goods. 

Although much remains to be done in 
expanding the sale of government bonds 
to individuals, performance in this re- 
gard during the April drive showed im- 
provement over the December results. 
Sales to individuals, partnerships, and 
personal trust accounts totaled 3,290 mil- 
lion dollars in April. This was more than 
double the comparable figure for De- 
cember and represented almost 18 per 
cent of total sales against only slightly 
more than 12 per cent in December. Pur- 
chases by individuals, partnerships, and 
personal trust accounts supplied over 26 
per cent of total nonbanking purchases in 
April compared with less than 24 per 
cent in December. However, the magni- 
tude of the task still confronting the 
country is indicated by the smallness of 
these percentages, and particularly by the 
relatively slight increase in the proportion 
of nonbanking subscriptions taken by in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and personal trust 
accounts between the two financing dates. 
In the next drive, which probably will 
not come before September, there must 
be a substantial increase in subscriptions 
by individual investors. 


97 PER CENT OF NAVY 
WOUNDED RECOVER 


The Office of War Information has 
announced that more than 97 per cent 
of naval and marine wounded from Pear! 





Harbor to March 31, 1943 have re- 
covered. 

Only 2.6 per cent of all navy and ma- 
rine personnel wounded died subse- 
quently. Fifty-three per cent of the 
wounded have returned to active service 
and on March 31 43.5 per cent were still 
under treatment. The percentage of 
those invalided from service was 0.9. 

Percentage figures for the recovery of 
army wounded are not available at pres- 
ent because of the incompleteness of 
records from the fighting fronts. How- 
ever, an analysis of the available data on 
army wounded shows that recoveries are 
comparable to naval and marine per- 
centages. 


U.S. TRAFFIC TOLL 
DOWN FOR FIRST QUARTER 


The National Safety Council reported 
on April 29 that its quarterly survey of 
traffic accidents showed 5,050 traffic 
fatalities for the first three months of 
this year against 7,960 for that same 
period last year. The reduction of 2,910 
amounts to 37 per cent. 

Chicago and many nearby cities and 
towns were listed among leaders in safety. 
Chicago ranked seventh in a list of 
thirteen cities of more than 500,000 
population. However, its safety record 
was better than the average of the group. 
Milwaukee, with only nine traffic deaths 
during the period, was first. 

Among forty cities in the 100,000 to 
250,000 range, Peoria ranked twenty- 
fourth. Springfield was second in the 
group of 50,000 to 100,000 population. 


THE CONSTANCY OF THE POSITION OF THE MANDIBLE 
(Continued from page 247) 


the success or failure of the cases fol- 
lowed in this study. “Poor bone” is an 
evasive but many times a convenient 
term. 

The evidence, reported in detail in 
another paper,'' strongly supports the 
contention that the physiological rest 


11 Thompson, John R. A Cephalometric Study of 
the Movements of the Mandible. J.A.D.A. 28:750 
(May) 1941. 


position of the mandible is stable. If 
the mandible is carried, by artificial res- 
torations, to a position beyond that of 
physiologic rest, it will return to this 
position at the expense of unnecessary re- 
sorption of the supporting bone. This 
is unquestionably one reason for failure 
of certain denture cases.—808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 
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H. M. WETTENGEL 
1881-1943 


Dr. H. M. Wettengel, life member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society and 
member of the Winnebago Dental 
Society, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Rockford on March 26. He 
was born September 14, 1881 in Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin, and was graduated from 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University 
in 1902. 

Dr. Wettengel became a member of 
the state society in 1909 and was always 
active in state and local dental affairs. 
He was a past president of both the 
Winnebago Dental Society and _ the 
Northern Illinois Dental Society. He had 
practiced in Rockford for forty years. 

He is survived by his widow, Alice 
Summer Wettengel, whom he married 
on March 21, 1910; a sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Fred Wettengel, of Monroe, Wisconsin ; 
a nephew, Harold Summer, of Rock- 
ford and a son-in-law, Wilbur Cooper, 
of Byron, Illinois. A daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Cooper, died March 7, 1942. Funeral 
services were held at the Second Con- 
gregational church on March 28 and 
burial was in Pecatonica cemetery. 


ALBERT C. RICH 
1882-1943 


Dr. Albert C. Rich, of White Hall, 
died after a weeks’ illness in St. An- 
thony’s hospital, St. Louis on May 1 
Dr. Rich was sixty-one years of age and 
was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School in 1908. He be- 
came a member of the IIlinois State Den- 
tal Society through the Madison com- 
ponent in 1928. 


At the time of his death, Dr. Rich 
was the only dentist in White Hall. The 
other two dentists are in military serv- 
ice. He was a member of the Methodist 
church and a Mason and was also serving 
on the school board. 

He is survived by his wife, Mabel, a 
daughter, Mrs. Ralph Thomas, a grand- 
daughter, Barbara Ann Thomas, a 
brother, Henry, of St. Louis and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Laura Stevens, of Sterling. 
Funeral services were held in the White 
Hall Methodist church on May 4 and 
burial was in White Hall cemetery. 


EDWARD STONE 
1897-1943 


Dr. Edward Stone, of Chicago, died 
at his home on May 6. He was graduated 
from the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, School of Dentistry, Loyola 
University in 1919. Dr. Stone became a 
member of the Illinois State Dental 
Society through the Chicago component 
in 1936. He was also a member of the 
American Dental Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Naomi 
and a son, Alan. Funeral services were 


held in Chicago on May 7. 


WARREN H. LUTTON 
1897-1943 


Dr. Warren H. Lutton, life member 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, died 
in Chicago on April 26 at the age of 
sixty-three. He was born on December 
1, 1879 and was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University 
in ‘1tg11. Dr. Lutton became a member 
of the Illinois State Dental Society and 
the American Dental Association through 
the Chicago component in 1912. 
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COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








ROCK ISLAND 


Because of the state meeting in Peoria 
last month, our May meeting was dis- 
pensed with. Some of our members are 
on state society committees, Ira Morton 
gave a clinic at the meeting, and quite 
a few of us were in attendance, so all in 
all we did our part in supporting the 
meeting. All were well rewarded by the 
high type of program presented. 

Sid Wiggins piloted his plane, the 
“Upper Bicuspid,” taking Nick Nichols 
as a passenger—I don’t know whether 
Nick tried any fishing on the way or 
just looked at all the high water and 
had visions of fish and/or angle worms. 
Nick makes Boston Bay so much that by 
this time he should have a “bay” of his 
own, which he hasn’t. Angle appliances 
are just fish hooks to him. 

The war has made many changes in our 
society. The earlier departees were Capt. 
Kenneth Johnson, of Cambridge ; Capt. 
A. E. Krueger, of Moline ; Maj. Richard 
Bennett, of Rock Island; Maj. Forrest 
Hainline, of Rock Island; Maj. Fred 
Helpenstell, of Rock Island and Capt. 
Warren Streed, of Moline. Then Lt. 
Benn Steck, of Rock Island; Lt. James 
Nelson, of Moline; Lt. J. C. Johnson of 
Moline and Lt. (jg) Donald Marquis, of 
Aledo, departed. Now we have lost our 
president, Lt. Fred Kuttler, of Moline, 
and Ira Morton, of Rock Island, has been 
named to replace him. Kenneth John- 
son, of East Moline, who contains with 
his casing more humor and wit than a 
Bologna sausage has meat, left for Dallas, 
Texas for assignment. Charles Ortman, 
of Moline, has passed his physical for 
the navy and what a Beau Brummel he 
will be in that uniform. Donald Reuter, 
of Moline, has taken the preliminary 
steps prior to departure. With the loss 
of all these men from one town, the 
remaining dentists will be busier than 


ever. Wherever these men go, our best 
wishes tag along with them. 

Sherman said, “War is hell.” Den- 
tistry has gone to war in a big way. 
Therefore—I am going to stop here.—C. 
W. Motz, component editor. 


PEORIA 


The 1943 state meeting is now down 
in history and the Peoria Dental Society 
is looking forward to the annual picnic 
at Shore Acres Country club. Any mem- 
bers of the state society who were dis- 
appointed at the state meeting are in- 
vited to participate in golf, trap shooting, 
etc. at the picnic. 

Highlights of the state meeting: Pete’s 
job as local arrangements chairman ; 
Cliff Clarno’s on exhibits; Mary Sim- 
mons’ on the ladies and Stan LaDue’s 
on the banquet. I congratulated Stan 
on the turnout at the banquet and he 
said that no one was more surprised than 
he. Jim Weidner did a good job at the 
booth selling tickets and if someone 
hadn’t stopped him, it would have been 
necessary to send the overflow to the 
“Greasy Spoon.” I wonder why he didn’t 
eat? 

Al Applebaum, golf chairman, was 
lost most of the day. We went out to 
the course on an A coupon around noon 
and were driving by instrument the last 
three miles. Al reported that twenty 
brave members were out and he was 
right concerned about them. Visibility 
was zero zero and the fog was getting 
thicker by the minute. The twenty who 
played are fit subjects for commandos. 
Procurement and Assignment please note. 
The sports dinner was well attended 
and there were no speeches. Quite a 
treat! I got there in time for neck and 
tail surfaces. 

We missed many of the old gang but 
were glad to welcome Col. Paul Clopper 
and Maj. Leo Carlin back for the meet- 
ing. The trap shoot was a bust-up but 
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shells were saved as a result. The bowl- 
ing congress was reported a great success. 

If I had known that this job of being 
component editor required getting up at 
7 o'clock to attend a breakfast, I would 
have told Al McDonough I couldn’t 
write. However, I got a free meal even 
though the toast was like rubber. Next 
time I will bring my own butter. 

Ed Mahle had this job for five years 
and I think he did a fine job. I hope 
that I can do as well—J. F. Murray, 
component editor. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Dental Society ended its 
current year very successfully. On May 
17 the new officers and directors were in- 
stalled at the regular monthly meeting 
held in the Palmer House. Retiring Pres- 
ident Willis Bray installed Leo W. 
Kremer as president, R. A. Larsen as 
vice-president, Harry A. Hartley as sec- 
retary and Joseph B. Zielinski as trea- 
surer ; Harold W. Oppice, retiring secre- 
tary was introduced as president-elect. 
The three new members of the Board of 
Directors were also installed at this time ; 
they are Melford E. Zinser, who replaces 
Frank J. Hurlstone from the North Side ; 
Iver A. Overson, who takes the place of 
Joseph B. Zielinski from the Northwest 
Branch ; and Arno L. Brett, who replaces 
Robert I. Humphrey from West Sub- 
urban. 

The speaker for the evening at this 
last meeting was Brig. Gen. Frank M. 
Lott, of Ottawa, Canada, Director of 
Dental Service, Department of National 
Defense ; he spoke on the organization 
and administration of the Canadian Den- 
tal Corps, which is independent of the 
medical corps. 

On August 25, the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety will hold its Annual Outing at 
Olympia Field Country club. Other out- 
ings to come from the Chicago area are 
Delta Sigma Delta at Rolling Green 
Country club on June 16; Alpha Omega, 
place unnamed, on June 16; and Xi Psi 
Phi at Rolling Green Country club on 
August 11. The University of Illinois, 


College of Dentistry, held its outing on 
June g at Itasca Country club; on this 
same date Northwestern University Den- 
tal School held its outing at Itasca Coun- 
try club. 

On Tuesday, June 8 the Northwestern 
University Dental School held its Annual 
Clinic Day in the dental building. The 
featured speaker was James Robinson 
who talked on “Practice Management” ; 
the outing was held the following day in 
conjunction with this homecoming. 

L. W. Schultz returned from Florida 
recently where he spoke before the Palm 
Beach County Medical society at Palm 
Beach on “The Treatment of Traumatic 
Tempero-Mandibular Arthritis,” and be- 
fore the medical and dental personnel of 
Morrison Field Air Headquarters on 
“Fractures of the Jaw.” The Warren 
Willmans have a brand new baby boy 
born the middle of May; seven pounds 
and mother, father and baby are do- 
ing very well. Cedric Dittmer spoke be- 
fore the Fox River Valley Dental Society 
on Monday, June 14; the meeting was 
held in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. His 
subject was “Surgical Preparation of the 
Mouth for Dentures.” The last issue of 
The Apollonian contains a biography of 
Alexander Pope, who is a charter mem- 
ber and past president of the Guild of 
St. Apollonia. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key 
number is 50 cents additional. Copy 
must be received by the 25th of each 
month preceding publication. Aduver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 


Tue Itimois DentAL JouRNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 
AMBassador 3252 











WANTED: Established dental practice within 
100 miles of Chicago. Must be small town 
with one or two dentists. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to sell for cash if you are contemplating 
retirement. Address IDJ 36, Illinois Dental 
Journal, 6355 Broadway, Chicago. 
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Decatur 


J. A. Wren 
Paris 


| G. P. Atchison 
Elgin 


| K. W. Ringland 
Quincy 


W. J. Cunningham | L. W. Creek 


Kankakee 


| Leo Burcky 
Galva 
V. J. Piscitelli 
LaSalle 


Carl L. Green 
Bloomington 


| W. H. Schroeder 
Edwardsville 


Lou H. Matter 
| Freeport 


| A. Alexander 

Peoria 

| J. H. Nichols 
Rock Island 


| R. A. Hundley 
| East St. Louis 


| J. L. Pickard 


Benton 
H. W. Kinney 
Robinson 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 


H. Lyle Acton 
Sterling 


David N. Bradley 
Joliet 


A. H. Veline 
Rockford 
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| 
| 2nd Thursday in each month ex- 


| cept July, August and Sep- 

| tember. 

| 4th Thursday of March and 
October. 


| ard Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


and Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
grd Wednesday in each month. 
1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 


November. 


grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


1st Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 

1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
ber to April inclusive. 

February and October. 

2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


| 1st Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


| 3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 


tember to May inclusive. 


| grd Thursday in January. 


| Semi-annual, March and Octo- 


ber. 
Annual, Second Wednesday in 
October. 


3rd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


2nd Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 











IT’S NEW_IT’S DIFFERENT 


ACRYLIC 
PORCELAIN 


ROOT 
PREPARATION 





A Cross-section of a Vita-Porac Crown 


VITA-PORAC crowns are the result of long and careful research 
in our laboratory. The best qualities of porcelain and acrylic 
have been combined to assure a crown or bridge that can withstand 


unusual stresses without fear of breakage or distortion. 


Ask to have your next crown or bridge constructed using this new 


technic. Your restoration will be accurate, durable and esthetic. 


Literature Sent on Request 


ORAL ART LABORATORY. INC. 
Dearborn 8770 


25 E. Washington St. Chicago 











Since Austenal Teeth made by the Micromold Process 
are new and revolutionary, an entirely new type of 
shade guide was needed, incorporating many new and 
exclusive features to render the selection of shades 
more simple, more flexible and more accurate than 
heretofore. 


This need resulted in the development of the Austenal 
VITAL SHADE GUIDE. To simplify the selection of 
shades in your practice, use a Vital Shade Guide. You 
can obtain one from your Vitallium Distributor. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


5932 Wentworth Avenue . Chicago, Illinois 





THE VITAL SHADE GUIDE... 


























AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 


Ze 


Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


The Vital Shade Guide introduces 
a NEW ERA OF SHADE MATCHING 
in Dental Practice 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 
404 South 6th St., Springfield, Illinois 


EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





.- Simplifies Tooth Selection 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











PRESCRIBE 


BUTLER BRUSHES to get the results so fervently sought 
by yourself and patients. All reputable stores carry the 
Butler Brush. 


John O. Butler Company 
7359 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 



















MAKE THE MOST OF 


WT, 


YOUR PRODUCTIVE 








a OFFICE HOURS... 


Send your “lab” work to us 





THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


409 No. Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone DEArborn 6721-5 




















BREWSTER ALLOY 


“One of the Outstanding Quality 
Dental Alloys in the World” 




















Physical Properties Superb Working Properties 

1. Perfect expansion 6.8 Microns per Centi- Due to its much a particle size it 

meter. p amalgamates quicker, carves to per- 
a. et a 24 hours, 40,000 fection, takes a much more brilliant 
3. Flow 24 hours 2.5%. polish and also uses less Mercury to 
4. Silver content 68%. reach perfect plasticity. 

PRICES: 1 oz. $1.50 — 5 oz. $6.75 — 10 ozs. $13.00 

Triple Distilled Mercury, per lb. $4.50 Price subject to change without notice. 





OUR GUARANTEE 
Order 5 ounces and try it at our expense. If after 60 day trial you 
are not positively delighted with it, return what you have not used 
and we will return your money in full. That’s how sure we are that 
you will become a steady customer for Brewster Alloy. 











From your dealer or direct from us. 


s Mfgrs. of Fine Dental Products Since 1910 
E. R.$. Brewster Laboratories ©" “Gicnview. iinois 








GOLDSMITH’S PAY 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
FOR DENTAL SCRAP 








CHECK MAILED 
SAME DAY YOUR 
SHIPMENT IS _ RE- 


Accurate and careful weighing, testing and 
assaying assure you maximum returns. 


CEIVED. CROWNS PLATINUM GRINDINGS 
BRIDGES AMALGAM SWEEPINGS 
INLAYS FILINGS POLISHINGS 


CLIPPINGS 


* 


You Can Specify Dental Gold 
In Exchange 
If You Prefer It to Cash 


GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


2 rli 
ee 


MICHIGAN BUILDING D~TRO!TI 


yp ants Chicago . Now York ~ oe into 

































“I MAKE MY INLAYS NOW WITH 
HUE-LON—RIGHT IN MY OFFICE” 


oa 


Now you can provide your patients 
with esthetic inlays made of Hue- 
lon—an advanced inlay material 
developed by Caulk and Du Pont 
especially for dentistry. 

Hue-Lon inlays match the pa- 
tient’s individual tooth coloring 
so exactly as to be invisible den- 


tistry. 


Ere A ey REN ESTEE STS % 
4% cern ee % 
i 


@ 








And you can make Hue-lon in- 
lays right in your own office with 
only the Inlay Package illustrated 
to be added to your regular labora- 
tory equipment. 

You'll be amazed at the easy 
Hue-lon technic. You’ll be de- 
lighted with the results you can 


achieve—and so will your patients. 


The Inlay Package 
$13.75 


6 Quarter Portion Jars 


2 Sticks Inlay Wax 
Hue-lon Powder 


1 Powder Measure 








1H. P. Bottle Hue-lon 
Liquid 

1H. P. Bottle Plas-cote 

1 Hue-lon Shade Guide 

1 Stick Sticky Wax 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Successor to 
C. L. FRAME DENTAL SUPPLY CO. 


Main Store 
25 E. Washington St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 Liquid Dropper 
2 Mixing Jars 


1 Preparation for Class 
Il inlay (mounted on 
pedestal) 


Southside Branch 
733 West 64th Street 








PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
om 


— CINCE 1899 
= BECIALIZED - 


Sy 


In addition to our Professional 
Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 


MILITARY POLICY 


to the profession in the Armed 
Forces ata 


REDUCED PREMIUM. 





























Eliminate your Amalgam 
worries by using the per- 
fect combination — DR. 
WM. E. HARPER'S Den- 
tal Alloys and Perfected 
Amalgam Technic. Copy 
of Technic enclosed with 


alloy. 
.. oe ‘ ee 
eM oS sid ow ewe 
nr ctl rn). s Shane cee 13.50 


(1 on 5 oz. bottles) 
Universal Trimmer and Blade—$1.50 
Harper Matrix Holder—$3.60 
Order from your dealer or address 
DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 Yale Ave. 
Chicago 











Our Economy 
Line of 
Partial Cases 


This line of partials has been extremely 
popular for the last several years. The 
entire skeleton is cast either in Ticon- 
ium or Ney's White Gold—this includes 
Lingual Bar, Palatal Bar, Stabilizer, 
Rests and other attachments. The clasps 
are made from either Yellow Gold, 
White Gold or Ticonium Wire. 

This type of work is not expensive 
and at the same time is very satisfac- 
tory. In the last few years we have 
made thousands of cases with very 
satisfactory results. It is very impor- 
tant, however, to have a very accurate 
impression. This impression must be 
taken in either one of the hydrocol- 
loids or some of the new impression 
materials. Compound or plaster is not 
satisfactory and does not give good 
results, 





TYPE B 
Teeth attached with the standard resins. 


Let us make you a price on our ECONOMY work as described above. 


T. M. CRUTCHER DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 626 Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 

















FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 


BUILD-UPS 


PITS AND FISSURES 
COMPOUND, M.O.D. ano CERVICAL CAVITIES | 








CT 


Nec 


Total Health 








ODAY, when minutes count as 

they never did before, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the good health 
of its citizens is America’s greatest 
“natural resource,” its most powerful 
war potential. 

But “good health’ means “total 
health’—the ability to stay on the 
job at full efficiency. Just as do other 
illnesses, a bad oral condition can 
lower efficiency or result in absentee- 


ism. Oral health is a vital part of “total health.” 


Nobilium Products, Inc., is proud of American dentistry’s contribution to 
the “total health” of the American people—and proud, also, of the role it 
has played in furnishing theedentist with an indispensable material of his 


profession. 


Now more than ever superior performance counts. 
choose NOBILIUM—the chromium cobalt 
alloy that meets the most exacting requirements in 
repairability and adjustability. 
BILIUM on your next case—and see for yourself why 
among denture casting 


Therefore, 
accuracy, 


it is “The NEW standby” 
alloys. 


Try NO- 





NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


L ADE PH 
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Are You Using This 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE 


TO MAKE OFFICE TIME MORE PRODUCTIVE? 


If you merely TELL the patient how 
HOW MEMORY WORKS Recollection is [determined to brush his teeth he can only HEAR 
by, dent of impreation and strength of amsecte. ff you—has no OBJECT to remind 
perience must be suggested by the present. From: him. The impression on Memory is 
Encyclopedia Britanni weak. Office time spent in such in- 
struction may be entirely wasted. 

But if your words and ideas are 
associated with an object he can 
feel, smell and see—as with Pycopé 
brush and powder, the objects he is 
to use—the memory of your instruc- 
tion recurs daily, everytime he sees 
his Pycopé brush and powder. 


HOW TO BUILD GOOD WILL 


This is simple psychological tech- 
nique that may be profitably used 
by every dentist. You need no longer 
wonder if it is worth office time to 
give instruction. You know that 
every minute devoted to instruction 
does build good will, if associated 
with an object of daily use. 




























The Pycopé user has a daily reminder 
of you—and what you did for him! 


The Pycopé brush is designed on profes- 
sional lines: 2 rows, 6 tufts, small head, 


tA 
Pycopé Tooth Powder bears the Seal ° 
of Acc 


tance of the Council on 


Dental Therapeutics of the American Pronounced PY-CO-PAY 
Dental Association. 


TOOTH BRUSHES AND TOOTH POWDER 








WwW 


The many years that RELIANCE DENTAL LABORA. 
TORY has successfully served the dental profession 
are ample proof that instructions are followed care- 
fully. Accurate workmanship and scrupulous crafts- 
manship assure restorations that are excellent in 


every detail. 


Send your next case to RELIANCE and be sure of 


the ultimate in dental restorations. 


WwW 


RELIANCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


P. 0. Box 503 


St. Louis G. Remme 


Mts 2 4 
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OVER THE YEARS 


With the good will of the dentist, 
an unceasing flow of 'CO-RE-GA 
has gone forth from our manu- 
facturing plants to help millions 
of patients throughout the world 
gain confidence with immediate, 
partial and full dentures. 


PLEASE SEND FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS. 
Dr. | 


COREGA’ CHEMICAL. COMPANY. 
208 ST, CLAIR AVE, N. W. | CLEVELAND, OHIO 





ANY WAY YOU FIGURE— 


it pays you, your technician and your patient to have the 
restorations constructed of gold. 


Time is a factor—anyone can build a gold case and pro- 
ceed—confident of his ability to deliver. Add to this the 
reputation based upon years of conscientious service and 
you know why it is sensible and smart to say 


DEE GOLD 


to your laboratory and dealer 


NM 


T I oO A Ss J 
GENERAL OFFICES DOWNTOWN 0.0 GOLD 
AND PLANT ob) = a & co. AND SALES OFFICE 
i900 W. KINZIE ST. /Frecious Meta x 

CHICAGO 


S5 —. WASHINGTON ST. 





